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CHAPTER L 

CONCEBNING CERTAIN FAMILY CONVERSATIONS AND THEIR 

RESULT. 

In the parish of Stepney, in the connty of Mid- 
dlesex, there lived, amidst the hundreds of thou- 
sands of human bees who throng that overcrowded 
locality, a family composed of four persons — 
mother, father, and two children, boy and girl — 
who owned the surprising name of Marvel. They 
had lived in their hive for goodness knows how 
many years. The father's father had lived there 
and died there ; the father had been married from 
there; and the children had been bom there. 
The bees in the locality, who elbowed each other 
and trod upon each other's toes, were poor and 
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common bees, and did not make much honey. 
Some of them made jnst enongh to live npon ; 
and a good many of them, now and then, ran a 
little short. The. consequence was, that they 
conld not store any honey for a rainy day, and 
were compelled to labour and toil right through 
the year, in cold weather and in warm weather, 
in sunshine and in rain. In which respect they 
were worse off than other bees we know of, that 
work in the summer and make themselves cosy 
in the winter. 

The bees in the neighbourhood being common 
and poor, it was natural that the neighbourhood 
itself should partake of the character of its in- 
habitants. But, common and poor as it was, it 
was not too common nor too poor .for love to 
dwell in it. Love did reside there ; not only 
in the hive of the Marvels, but in hundreds of 
other hives, tenanted by the humblest of humble 

DUOS. 

George Marvel had married for love ; and, 
lest the reader should suppose that the contract 
was one-sided, it may be as well to mention that 
George Marvel's wife had also married for love. 
They fell in love in the usual way, and they 
married in the usual way; and, happy and satis- 
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fied with each other, they did not mar their en- 
joyment of the then present by thinking of the 
sharp stones which, from the very circumstances 
of their position, were pretty snre to dot the road 
of their fatnre lives. There are many such simple 
couples in the world who believe that the future 
is carpeted with velvet grass, with the sun always 
shining upon it, and who find themselves aU too 
soon stumbling over a dark and rocky thorough- 
fare. 

It was not long before the Marvels came to the 
end of their little bit of carpet sunshine ; yet, 
when they got upon the sharp stones, they con- 
trived by industry and management to keep their 
feet. George Marvel was a wood-turner by trade, 
and earned on an average about thirty-two shil- 
lings a week. What with a little new furniture 
now and then, and a little harmless enjoyment now 
and then, and a few articles of necessary clothing 
now and then, and the usual breakfasts, dinners, 
and teas, with a little bit of supper now and then, 
the thirty-two shillings a week were pretty well 
and pretty fully employed. So well and so fully 
were those weekly shillings employed, that it was 
often a very puzzling matter to solve that problem 
which millions of human atoms are studying at 
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this present moment, and which consists in endea- 
vouring to make both ends meet. That they did 
contrive, however, to make both ends meet (not, 
of conrse, without the tugging and stretching 
always employed in the process), was satisfactorily 
demonstrated by the fact that the family were 
respected and esteemed by their neighbours, and 
that they owed no man a shilling. Not even the 
baker ; for they sent for their loaves, and paid for 
them across the counter. By that they almost 
always received an extra piece to make up weight; 
and such extra pieces are of importance in a 
family. Not even the butcher; for Mrs. Marvel 
did her own marketing, and found it far cheaper 
to select her own joints, which you may be sure 
never had too much bone in them. Not even the 
cat's-meat man ; for. the farthing a day laid out 
with that tradesman was faithfully paid in pre- 
sence of the carroty-haired cat (who ever heard of 
"^a cat with auburn hair ?), who sat the while with 
eager appetite, looking with hungry eyes at the 
skewer upon which hung her modicum of the flesh 
of horse. 

Mrs. Marvel was a pale but not sad woman, 
who had no dTmbition in life worthy of being called 
one save the ambition of making both ends meet, 
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and of being able, although Stepney was not liable 
to floods, to keep the heads of her fiEimily above 
water. Bat, because Mrs. Marvel had no am- 
bition, that was no reason why Mr. Marvel should 
not have any. Not that he could have defined 
precisely what it was if he had been asked ; but 
that the constant difficulties which cropped up 
in the constant attempt to solve the problem 
(which haff something perpetual in its nature) of 
making both ends meet, made him fretful. This 
fretfulness had found vent in speech day after 
day for many years ; so that Joshua Marvel, the 
wood-turner's heir, had from his infancy upwards 
been in the habit of hearing what a miserable 
thing it was to be poor, and what a miserable 
thing it was to be cooped up, as George Marvel 
expressed it, and what a miserable thing it 
was to live until one's hair turned gray without 
ever having had a start in the world. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that Joshua Marvel 
had gathered slowly in his mind the determi- 
nation not to be a wood-turner all his life, but 
to start in the world for himself, and try to be 
something better; never for one moment think- 
ing that there was the most remote possibility of 
liis ever being anything worse. When, in the 
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• 

course of certain family discussions and conver- 
sations, this determination became known, it did 
not receive discouragement from the head of the 
family, although the tender-hearted mother cried 
by the hour together, and could not for the life 
of her see why Joshua should not be satisfied to 
do as his father had done before him. 

*And what is that, mother?' Mr. Marvel 
would ask. * What have I done before him ? I've 
been wood-turning all my life before him — that's 
what I've been doing; and I shall go on wood- 
tnmmg, I suppose. tiU my dying day. when I 
can't wood-turn any more. Why, it might be 
yesterday that I started as a boy to learn wood- 
turning. The first day I used the lathe I dreamt 
that I had cut my thumb off; and I woke up with 
a curious sensation in my jaw which has haunted 
me ever since like a ghost. That was before I 
knew you, mother. And now it is to-day, and 

I'm wood-tnming stiU ; and ^Ho; many white 

hairs did you pull out of my head last night, 
Sarah?' 

* Fourteen,' replied Sarah ; * and you owe me 
a farthing.' 

* Fourteen,' said Mr. Marvel, quietly repudiat- 
ing the liability, which arose from an existing 
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arrangement that Sarah should have a farthing for 
every dozen white hairs she pulled out of his 
head ; ' and next week it will be forty^ perhaps ; 
and the week after four hundred.' 

^ White hairs will come^ father/ said Mrs. 
Marvel; 'we must all get 'em when we're old 
enough.' 

' Fm not old enough/ grumbled Mr. MarveL 

'And I don't see, father/ continued Mrs. 
Marvel, 'what the fourteen white hairs Sarah 
pulled out of your head has to do with Joshua.' 

'Of course ycm don't see, mother,' said Mr. 
Marvel, who had a contempt for a woman's argu- 
ment ; ' you're not supposed to see,' being a wo- 
man; but I cfo see; and what I say is, wood- 
turning brings on white hairs quicker than any- 
thing else.' 

'Grandfather was a wood-turner,' remarked 
Mrs. Marvel, ' and he didn't have white hairs un- 
til he was quite old.' 

'Well, he was lucky — that's all I can say; 
but, for all that. Josh isn't going to be a wood- 
turner, unless he's set his mind upon it.' 

'I won't be a wood-turner, father,' said Joshua. 

'All right. Josh,' said Mr. Marvel; 'you 
sha'n't.* 
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From this it will be seen that the voice ma- 
ternal was weak and impotent when opposed to 
the voice paternal. Bnt Mrs. Marvel, although 
by no means a strong-minded woman, had a 
will of her own, and a quiet unobtrusive way of 
working which often achieved a victory without 
inflicting humiliation. She did not like the idea 
of her boy leading an idle life ; she had an in- 
tuitive conviction that Joshua would come to no 
good if he had nothing to do. She argued the 
matter with her good man, and never introduced 
the subject at an improper time. The conse- 
quence was, that her flirst moves were crowned 
with success. 

* If Joshua won't be a wood-turner, father — ' 
she said. 

* Which he won't,* asserted her husband. 

* Which he won't, as you say,' Mrs. Marvel 
replied, like a sensible woman. * If he won't be 
a wood-turner, he must be something. Now he 
must be something, father — ^mustn't he ?' 

This being spoken in the form of a question, 
left the decision with Mr. Marvel ; and he said, 
as if the remark originated with himself, 

* Yes ; he must be something.' 

And with that admission Mrs. Marvel rested 
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content for a little while ; but not for long. She 
soon returned to the attack ; and asked her hus- 
band what Joshua should be. Now this puzzled 
Mr. Marvel ; and he could not see any way out of 
the difficulty, except by remarking that the boy 
would make up his mind one of these fine days. 
But * these fine days' — ^in which people, especially 
boys, make up their minds — are remarkably like 
angels' visits ; and the calendar of our lives often 
comes to an end without one of them being marked 
upon the record. To all outward appearance, this 
was likely to be the case with Joshua ; and the 
task of making up his mind seemed to be so 
tardy in its accomplishment, that George Marvel 
himself began to grow perplexed as to the future 
groove of his son and heir ; for Joshua kept him- 
self mentally very much to himself. Vague wishes 
and desires he had; but they had not yet shaped 
themselves in his mind — ^which was most likely 
the reason why they had not found expression. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Marvel was not idle. She 
saw her husband's perplexity, and rejoiced at it. 
Her great desire was to see Joshua settled down 
to a trade, whether it were wood-turning or any 
other. Wood-turning she would have preferred ; 
but, failing that, some other trade which would 
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fix him at home; for with that keen perception 
which mothers only possess with regard to their 
children — a perception which springs from the 
maternal intellect alone, and which is bom of a 
mother's watchful anxions love — she felt that her 
son's desires, unknown even to himself, might 
possibly lead him to be a wanderer from her 
world, the parish of Stepney, in which she was 
content to live and die. In that beehive she had 
been bom ; in that beehive she had experienced 
calm happiness and wholesome trouble; and in 
that beehive she wished to close her eyes, and to 
see her children's faces smiling upon her, when 
her time came to say good-bye to the world of 
which she knew so* little. With all a woman's 
canning, with all a woman's love, she devoted 
herself to the task of weaning the mind of her 
favourite child from the restless aspirations which 
might drive him from her side. 

^ Until Joshua makes up his mind what he is 
going to be, father,' she said one night at candle- 
time, 'it's a pity he should remain idle. Idle- 
ness isn't a good thing for a boy.' 

'Idleness isn't a good thing for boy or man,' 
said Mr. Marvel, converting his wife's remark 
into an original expression of opinion by the ad- 
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dition of the kst two words. * But I don't see- 
what we are to do, mother.' 

* Suppose I get him a situation — as an errand- 
boy^ perhaps — until he makes up his mind.' 

* I'm agreeable,' said Mr. Marvel, * if Josh is.' 
But Josh was not agreeable. Many a fruit- 
less journey did Mrs. Marvel make, trudging here 
and trudging there ; and many an application did 
she answer in person to written announcements 
in shop-windows of * Errand-boy wanted.' Joshua 
would not accept any of the situations she obtained 
for him. She got him one at a watchmaker's; 
no, he would not go to a watchmaker's : at a 
saddler's ; no, he would not go to a saddler's : at 
a bootmaker's, at a tailor's ; no, nor that, nor that. 
Still she persevered, appearing to gain fresh cour- 
age from every rebuff. As for Joshua, he was 
beginning to grow wearied of her assiduity. He 
was resolved not to go to any trade, but being of 
a very affectionate nature he desired to please his 
mother, and at the same time to convince her that 
it was of no use for her to worry him any longer. 
So he set her what he considered to be an im- 
possible task : he told her that he was determined 
not to go anywhere except to a printing-office. 
He felt assured that she would never be able to 
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get him within the sacred precincts of such an 
establishment. And even if she did, there was 
something more noble, something more distin- 
guished and grander, in printing than in boot- 
making, or tailoring, or watchmaking, or wood- 
turning. There was a fascinating mystery about 
it; he had seen watchmakers, and tailors, and 
•cobblers working, but he had never seen the in- 
side of a printing-office. Neither had any of his 
boy-friends. He had been told, too, that there 
was an act of parliament which allowed printers 
to wear swords in the streets. That was a fine 
thing. How all the neighbours would stare when 
they saw him walking through the narrow streets 
of Stepney with a sword at his side ! Joshua 
had some sense of humour; and he chuckled 
to himself at the impossible task he had set his 
mother. 

He was therefore considerably astonished one 
•day, when Mrs. Marvel told him she had obtained 
.a situation for him as errand-boy in a newspaper- 
office. Did ever a woman fail, except from 
physical or mental prostration, in the accomplish- 
ment of a certain thing upon which she has set 
her mind? And if, in working for the accom- 
plishment of the desired result, she brings to her 
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aid an unselfish, unwearying love, then did ever 
a woman fail? At all events Mrs. Marvel did 
not. After much labour, fortune befriended her ; 
and she heard that an errand-boy was wanted at 
a certain printing-office where a weekly newspaper 
was printed. Thither she hurried, and soon found 
herself in a small dark office, in which the master 
sat. 

He treated her in the most ofi'-hand manner. 
Yes, he wanted an errand-boy. Was he sharp,, 
intelligent, willing? 0, her son! Very well. 
Let him come to-morrow. Wages, four shillings 
a week. Time, from eight to eight. An hour to 
dinner, half an hour to tea. Good-morning. 

Thus the matter was settled, and Joshua en- 
gaged. Mrs. Marvel went home rejoicing. 

With fear and trembling, a little pleased and 
a good deal dismayed, Joshua made his way the 
next morning to the printing-office. Groping 
along a dark passage he came to a door on which 
the word 'Office' was dimly discernible. The 
freshness of youthful paint had departed from 
the word; the letters were faded, and they ap- 
peared to be waiting to be quite rubbed out with 
a kind of jaded resignation. In response to the 
sharply uttered ' Come in !' Joshua opened the 
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'door, and entered the room. The person he saw 
before him had such a dissipated appearance, that 
any stranger wonld have been warranted in com- 
ing to the conclusion that he had not been in bed 
for a fortnight. The room was fall of papers, 
very dusty and very dirty; and looked as if, from 
the day it was built, it had not found time to 
wash itself. Scarcely raising his eyes from a 
long slip of paper, upon which he was making 
s, number of complicated marks, the occupant 
•of the room said, 

' It's of no use bothering me. I sha'n't have 
:any copy ready for half an hour. — ^Hallo ! Who 
^are you ?' 

* The new errand-boy, sir,' said Joshua, hum- 
bly. 

* 0, very well. Take this proof upstairs, and 
trweep the composing-room ; then come down and 
<slean the street-door plate. Cut along! Look 
:flharp !' 

Looking as sharp as he could, Joshua walked 
upstairs, and found himself in the composing- 
Toom of the establishment. A number of men 
and boys, decorated with aprons with large bibs, 
were playing a mysterious game with hundreds 
and thousands of small pieces of lead, which they 
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clicked with meryellons rapidity, but without any 
apparent meaning, against an instrument they 
held in their hands. He looked in vain for the 
swords which he had heard printers were allowed 
to wear, and he was covered with confusion at 
finding himself in the midst of so large an assem- 
blage, who one and all appeared as if they were 
playing on a number of pianos without any tune 
in them. Going up to a youth whose head, co- 
vered with a profusion of red hair, looked as if it 
were in a blaze, Joshua asked to whom he should 
give the proof. * To Snooks,' was the prompt re- 
ply. For which piece of information he received 
a slap on the side of his head from some person 
in authority ; who, taking the proof from Joshua, 
directed him to sweep up the room. While per- 
forming this task he surveyed the scene before 
him. There were sixteen men and four boys at 
work. All the men had the same dissipated look 
that he had observed upon the countenance of the 
master. Their faces, otherwise, were very clean ; 
but the tips of the right-hand fore -finger and 
thumb of each were black with dirt, caused by the 
types which they picked up with those extremities 
from the boxes before them. Not a word was 
spoken, except what appeared to have reference to 
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the businesSy ^ and the conversation proceedied 
somewhat in this wise. One of the workmen, 
walking to a slab of iron placed in the middle of 
the room, took therefrom a sheet of manuscript, 
and looking at it negligently, shouted, 

'Number three!' 

Another voice at the end of the room cried 
out, 

' Awful ColKsion !' 

Joshua stopped in the midst of his sweeping, 
and waited for the shock. But as none came, he 
proceeded with his work, and thought that the 
second speaker was crazy. In the mean time the 
dialogue continued. 

Speaker number one : ' End a break.' 

Speaker number two : * All right,' with a 
growl. 

Speaker number one : * What type ?' 

Speaker number two, with another growl : 
* Minion !' 

At the word * minion,' which Joshua con- 
sidered was a term expressive of anything but 
respect, he expected speaker number one would 
walk up to speaker number two, and punch his 
head. Instead of which the insulted individual 
went into his corner again, and recommenced 
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playing his tuneless piano in the meekest possible 
manner. The overseer then going to a part of 
the room where long rows of type were placed in 
detached pieces, asked, 

* How long will this Dreadful Suicide be be- 
fore it's finished ?* 

* Done in five minutes, sir,' was the reply, in 
a cheerful voice. 

* Who's on the Inquest ?' asked the overseer. 
*I am, sir.' 

'Be quick and get it finished; you've been 
long enough over it. — ^Now, then, how long is this 
Chancery Court to remain open ?' 

* Close it up in two minutes, sir/ 

And Joshua gazed with a kind of wonder at 
the individual who spoke, as if it were as easy 
to close the Court of Chancery as to close his 
hand. 

It was the day on which the paper was sent to 
press; the publishing hour was three o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and as the work was behindhand, 
everybody was very busy. In the centre of the 
room Was a large iron slab, and at one time the 
hammering and beating on this slab were terrific. 
Two or three excited individuals, with mallets and 
iron sticks in their hands, advanced towards the 

VOL. I. o 
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type, which was laid upon the slab, with the ap- 
parent intention of smashing it to pieces. They 
commenced to do this with such extraordinary 
earnestness, that Joshua was on the point of 
rushing downstairs to the master to inform him 
that his property was being wantonly destroyed ; 
but as the other workmen appeared to regard the 
proceeding as quite a matter of course, Joshua 
checked himself, and thought it would perhaps be 
as well for him to say nothing about it. The over- 
seer also continued to issue his strange orders ; 
and during a slight cessation in the hammering, 
he peremptorily ordered the workmen to * lock up 
that Escaped Lunatic, and be quick about it.* 
At another time he gave directions to lay the 
Female in Disguise on the stone (meaning the 
iron slab), to unlock the Old Bailey, and to cor- 
rect the Chancellor's Budget. Joshua grew per- 
fectly bewildered. The information that there was 
an Escaped Lunatic in the room did not so much 
astonish as alarm him; but as to the Female 
in Disguise he could not identify her, and he 
waited in amazement to see what disguise she 
wore and where she would be brought from ; at 
the same time entertaining the idea that to lay 
any female upon a stone was a decidedly improper 
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proceeding. While in this state of mental per- 
plexity^ the overseer cried out, 

^ Now, then, who has the Female in Disguise 
in hand 7 

* I have, sir,' a voice replied. 

''Bring it here, then,' ordered the overseer, 
' and finish the corrections on the stone.' 

* All right, sir.' 

Joshna started and looked round to catch a 
sight of the Female ; in his agitation he stumbled 
against a workman who held a column of type in 
his arms. The type fell to the ground, and was 
smashed into thousands of pieces. In an instant 
the whole ofBce was in confusion. 

* You've done it this time, youngster,' the 
workman said in dismay, looking at the scattered 
type on the floor. 

Joshua did not exactly know what it was he 
had done, but felt that it must be something very 
bad. He soon received practical proof of the ex- 
tent of the mischief, for the master, rushing into 
the room, kicked him downstairs, and told him to 
go about his business. Which Joshua did in a 
atttte of much bewilderment. 

Thus all the good intentions of Mrs. Marvel 
were frustrated* Joshua declared he would not 
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take another situation, and his father sided with 
him and encouraged him. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Marvel continued to have his perplexities 
about Joshua's career^ but to have openly admitted 
them would have been handing the yictorj to his 
wife. So he kept them to himself, and thus 
maintained his supremacy as master of the house. 
Many of his neighbours were henpecked, and he 
used to laugh at them. It would not have done 
to have given them the chance to laugh at him. 
Therefore, as time progressed, Mrs. Marvel's pro- 
tests were less and less frequently made, and 
Joshua's determination not to be a wood-turner 
gathering strength month after month, it soon 
came to be recognised as quite a settled thing 
that he was to start in life for himself, and was 
not to do as his father had done before him. 
Pending his decision, Joshua continued to lead 
an idle life. But he was by no means viciously 
inclined ; and much of his time was spent in the 
cultivation of two innocent amusements, both of 
which served him in good stead in the singular 
future which was in store for him. One of these 
amusements was a passion for music. He knew 
nothing of musical notation, and played entirely 
by ear ; yet he managed to extract sweet melody 
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from a second-hand accordion^ of which^ after 
long and patient saving of halfpence and pence, 
he had become the happy purchaser. The other 
of his tastes grew out of a boyish love. How he 
acquired it will be recounted in the following 
chapters. 



CHAPTER n. 

SHOWING HOW A PASSION FOR PUNCH-AND-JUDY MAY 
LEAD TO DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES. 

There are few boys in the world who are without 
their boy-friends whom they worship, or by whom 
they are worshipped, with a love far surpassing 
in its unselfishness the love of maturer years. 
The memory of times that are gone is too often 
blurred by waves of sorrowful circumstance. Our 
lives are like old pictures ; the canvas grows 
wrinkled, and the accumulated dust of years lies 
heavy upon figures that once were bright and 
fair. But neither dust nor wrinkles can oblite- 
rate the memory of the love we bore to the boy- 
friend with whom we used to wander in fields 
that were greener, beneath skies that were bluer, 
than fields and skies are now. 

Cannot you and I remember the time when 
we used to stroll into the country with our boy- 
friend, and, with arms thrown lovingly around 
each other's neck, indulge in day-dreams not the 
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less sweet because they were never to b6 realised? 
And hoWy when we had built our castles, and 
were looking at them in the clouds, with our 
hearts filled with joyful fancies, we wandered in 
silence down the shady lane, sweet with the scent 
of the flowering May that shut us out from view 
on either side ; and across the field with its luxu- 
riant grass up to our ankles, with everywhere the 
daisy peeping out to watch us as we passed ; and 
over the heath where the golden gorse was blush- 
ing with joy ; and down the narrow path to the 
well which shrunk from public observation at the 
bottom of a flight of cool stone steps, hewn out by 
the monks of a cloister which should have been 
hard by, but wasn't, having been destroyed in a 
bloody battle which took place once upon a time ? 

Not many such experiences as these did Jo- 
shua and his boy-friend enjoy ; for our Damon's 
Pythias,, whose proper name was Daniel Taylor, 
was lame, with both his legs so badly broken that, 
had he lived unto the age of Methuselah and been 
fed upon the fat of the land, those props of his 
body would have been as useless to him all through 
his long life as if they had been blades of the ten- 
derest grass. 

The Taylors had three children: Susan, EUen, 
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and Daniel. Ellen and Daniel were twins, and 
when they were horn Susan was ten years old. 
The worldly circumstances of the Taylors were no 
better than those of their neighbours ; indeed, if 
any thing, they were a little worse than those of 
many around them. The parents, therefore, could 
not afford to keep a nurse-girl, and it was fortu- 
nate for them that they had provided one in the 
person of their elder daughter, and had allowed 
her to grow to a suitable age before they yentured 
to bring other children into the world. Fortunate 
as it was for the parents, it was most unfortunate 
for Daniel ; for before he and his other half were 
bom, Susan Taylor had contracted a passion al- 
most insane in its intensity, to which her only 
brother was doomed to be a victim. That passion 
was a love for the British drama, as represented 
in Punch and Judy. All Susan's ambitions and 
yearnings were centred in the show ; and it was 
not to be supposed that she would allow so small 
a matter as twins to interfere with her absorbing 
passion. How the liking for Punch and Judy had 
grown with her years and strengthened with her 
strength, it is not necessary here to trace. The 
fiust remains, and is sufiGicient for the tragedy of 
poor Daniel's life. Squeezed to their sister's breast^ 
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Daniel and Ellen were condemned to take long^ 
journeys after Punch and Judy^ and to be nursed 
at street-comers by a girl who had eyes and mind 
for nothing but the dramatis persorue of that time» 
honoured play. In her scrambles after the show 
she often wandered a long way from home, and 
tore her dress, and jammed her bonnet, and mud-* 
ded her stockings, and knocked her boots out at 
the toes, and got herself generally into a disreput- 
able condition. But in presence of the glories of 
Punch and Judy, which were to her ever fresh and 
ever bright, such discomforts sank into absolute- 
insignificance. All paltry considerations were for- 
gotten in the absorbing interest with which she- 
watched the extraordinary career of the hero of 
the drama. She was insensible to the cuffs and 
remarks of the acting-manager who went round 
for contributions, which the on-lookers were soU- 
cited to drop into a tin plate or a greasy cap. He- 
naturally resented Susan's presence at the exhi* 
bition, for she had never been known to contri^^^ 
bute the smallest piece of copper towards the 
expenses. But neither his cuffs nor his resent-^ 
fnl language had any effect upon Susan, who, in 
her utter disregard of all adverse circumstances,, 
proved herself to be an ardent and conscientious- 
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admirer of the British drama. As a conseqaence 
of her peregrinations^ she often found herself in 
strange neighbourhoods, and did not know her 
way home. The anxiety she caused her mother, 
who was naturally proud of her twins, almost 
maddened that poor woman. She used to run 
about the neighbourhood of Stepney, wringing her 
hands and declaring that her twins were kid- 
napped. At first the neighbours were in the 
habit of sympathismg with her. and of making 
anxious inquiries of one another concerning the 
<;hildren ; but when, after some months of such 
uneventful excitement, they found that Susan 
and her twins were always brought home in good 
condition as regarded their limbs — ^although in a 
very disgraceful condition as regarded their per- 
sonal appearance : but dirt counted for nothing in 
such a case of excited expectation — ^their ardom* 
cooled, and they withheld their sympathy from 
the distressed mother. Indeed, they looked upon 
themselves in the light of injured individuals, 
because something really calamitous had not hap- 
pened to the children. At length Susan became 
such a nuisance — not only at home, but at many 
police-stations, where she was popularly known 
as ' that dirty girl again, with the twins' — that the 
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mother was recommended to lock her up. Despair- 
ing of being able to cure her daughter of her Punch- 
and-Judy mania by any other means^ the mother 
locked her up with her infant charges in a room 
on the first floor. 

That was a sad thing for poor Daniel. Susan 
very naturally sulked at being locked up, and at 
being deprived of her fEtvourite amusement. Life 
had no joy for her without Punch and Judy. 
With Punch and Judy, existence was blissful; 
without Punch and Judy, existence was a blank. 
Begarding the twins as the cause of her imprison- 
ment, she vented her spleen upon the unfortunate 
couple, and was spiteful enough to leave traces 
of yellow soap in their eyes when she washed 
them ; and when they cried because of the smart, 
and rubbed their eyelids with their little fists to 
get rid of the unwelcome particles, she smacked 
them on the tenderest parts of their persons, and 
made them cry the more. But they were not 
destined to endure this kind of torture for more 
than a couple of days. 

On the third day of their imprisonment, Susan 
was sitting moodily on the floor, sulking as usual, 
and biting her lips and fretting, when suddenly 
the well-beloved ' too-to-too-a-too' of the Punch- 
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and-Jndy showman came floating through the 
window. Wild with delight, she snatched up the 
twins, and, rushing to the window, bent her body 
forward, and looked out. Yes; there it was — 
there was the show ! Preparations were being 
made for the drama ; the green curtain was down, 
the crowd was collecting, and the acting-manager 
was already taking a critical survey of the persons 
who loitered, and was mentally marking down 
those who would not be allowed to stroll or slink 
away without being solicited for a fee. The front 
of the stage was not turned towards the window 
out of which Susan was looking; and she could 
only see part of the show. That was a terrible 
disappointment to her; and her suffering was 
really yery great when she found that the gallows 
upon which Punch was to be hanged was erected 
just in that comer of the stage of which she could 
not obtain a glimpse. She stamped her foot upon 
the floor excitedly ; and, bending her body still 
more forward in her eagerness, poor Daniel slipped 
out of her arms on to the pavement. For a mo- 
ment Susan was so bewildered that she could not 
realise what had occurred ; but, when she heard 
the sharp cry of agony to which Daniel gave utter- 
ance, and when she saw the crowd of people rush-* 
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ing with frightened faces towards the spot where 
the little fellow was lying, she ran into a comer 
of the room with the other child in her arms, and 
throwing her frock over her head, cowered down 
with her feuGe to the wall, and began to cry. Bnt 
little notice was taken of her. Daniel was picked 
up and carried into the house. He was not killed ; 
but his two legs were badly broken, and were 
destined never to be of any use to him. So, as 
he had to depend upon artificial legs for support, 
Daniel began to learn the use of crutches almost 
before he had begun to learn to toddle* 

The love that existed between Joshua and 
Daniel sprang out of an innocent flirtation which 
was indulged in by Joshua Marvel and Ellen 
Taylor. The amatory youngsters exchanged vows 
when they were quite little things, and pledged 
themselves not to marry any one else : ' no, not 
for the wide, wide world !' Innocent kisses, 
broken pieces of crockery with which they played 
at dinners and shops on back-window sills, and the 
building of grottoes when the oyster-season came 
round, were the material bonds which united the 
youthful loves of Joshua and Ellen. 

In due time Joshua was introduced to the 
&mily ; not exactly as the accepted suitor of the 
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little damsel, but in a snrreptitions sneaking 
manner, which older suitors would have con- 
sidered undignified. Such a mean position did he 
for some time occupy in the house of his affianced, 
that on several occasions when Mr. Taylor came 
home drunk, Joshua was locked up in the coal- 
cellar, lest he should meet the eye of the tipsy 
parent, who, wlien he was in his cups, did not 
possess the most amiable disposition in the world. 
From that coal-cellar Joshua would emerge low- 
spirited and grimy, and in a despondent mood ; 
but sundry marks of affection from Ellen, the 
effects of which were afterwards visible in black 
patches on her nose and cheeks and cherry lips, 
invariably restored him to cheerfulness. Such 
a courtship was not dignified; but Joshua and 
Ellen were perfectly satisfied; and so was Dan, 
who thoroughly approved of his twin-sister*s choice 
of a sweetheart. 

As the children grew in years, the ties that 
united Ellen and Joshua were weakened ; while 
those that united the boys were strengthened, un- 
til a very perfect and unselfish love was established 
between them. Both the lads were in the same 
condition as regarded their time. Joshua had 
his on his hands because he had not made up his 
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mind what he was going to be ; and Daniel had 
his on his hands because he had broken his legs. 
Each had his particular fancy* Joshua's was 
music ; Dan's was birds. 

Condemned to a sedentary life from the nature 
of his affliction^ and not able to run about as other 
boys did — for when his sister had let him fall 
from her arms out of the window the breaHng of 
his legs was not the only injury he had received 
— ^Dan turned his attention to a couple of canaries 
which were part of his parents' household gods. 
In course of time the birds greiy to be very fond 
of him ; and he trained them to do such pretty 
tricks, and was himself of so gentle and amiable a 
disposition, that good-natured neighbours made 
him occasional presents of birds — such as a linnet, 
or a lark, or a pair of bullfinches — until he had 
gathered around him a small collection of feathered 
younglings. With these companions his life was 
as happy as life could be. He did not mope or 
fret because his legs were useless, and because he 
was compelled to use crutches ; on the contrary, 
he absolutely loved his wooden props, as if they 
were bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

* You are right not to be a wood-turner, Jo,' 
Baid Dan, when his friend related to him the sub- 
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-stance of the family discussions. ' If my legs 
were like yours, I wouldn't be,' 

Dan called his friend ' Jo.' It was not quite 
right for Joshua, he said, but it sounded pretty. 
And so it did, especially from his lips. 

' I wish your legs were like mine, Dan,' said 
Joshua. 

' It's of no use wishing,' replied Dan. ' You 
know what mother says; it takes all sorts to make 
A world.' 

' Sound legs and broken legs — eh, Dan ?' 

' Yes,' answered Dan merrily ; * and long ones 
and short ones, and thick ones and thin ones. 
Besides, if I had the strongest and biggest legs 
in the world, I don't think I should be happier 
than I am.' 

' But wouldn't you like to be a hero — ^the same 
as I am going to be ?' asked Joshua. 

*We can't all be heroes. You go and fight 
with lions ; I will stop and play with birds. I 
couldn't tame lions; but I can tame birds.' 
Which he could, and did. 

Dan was fond of speaking about lions because 
his name was Daniel ; and many and many a 
time had he and Joshua read the wonderful 
story of Daniel in the lions' den. Joshua did not 
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know much of the Bible until Dan introduced it 
to him, and read to him in his thin sweet Yoice 
the maryellous romances in that Book of books. 

' There was a hero for you !' exclaimed Joshua 
admiringly, referring to the biblical Daniel. ' I 
wonder what made him so brave.' 

'Because he was doing what he kn^w to be 
right/ replied Dan. 

' I daresay/ was the acquiescent rejoinder. 

* And because he was not afraid to speak the 
truth even to Belshazzar ; and because, above all, 
he believed in God. So God delivered him.' 

'All because he was doing right,' said Joshua. 

'All because he was doing right,' repeated 
Dan. ' I'm not a bit brave ; that is because I am 
lame, perhaps. If I was thrown into a lions' den 
I should die of fear — ^I am sure I should ; but if 
I was thrown into a birds' cage, full of strange 
birds, I would soon make friends with them : 
they would come and eat out of my hand in no 
time.' 

Dan, indeed, was wonderfully learned about 
birds and their habits, and possessed a singular 
power over them. He could train them to any- 
thing almost. And bear this in mind : he used no 
cruel means in his training of them. What he 
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tanght ibem he taught them by kindness; and 
they were subservient to him from love, and not 
from fear. The nature of the affliction which eon- 
demned him to a sedentary life, sharpened and 
concentrated his mental faculties, and endued 
him with a surprising patience. If it had been 
otherwise, he could never have trained the birds 
so thoroughly. Never mind what they were — 
blackbirds, linnets, larks, bullfinches, canaries — 
they were one and all his willing slaves, and, in 
the course of time, performed the tasks he set 
them with their best ability. Give Dan any one 
of these birds, and in a few weeks it would hop 
Tipon his finger, dance at his whistle, come at his 
call, fall dead upon the table, and jump up again 
at a given signal as lively as a cricket. He made 
little carts for them to draw, little swords for them 
to carry, little ladders for them to climb up, little 
guns for them to fire off, little houses for them to 
go in at the doors of and come out of the chim* 
neys of. It was a sight worth seeing to watdi 
them go through their performances : to see the 
dead bird lie on its back on the table, and watch 
cunningly out of a corner of its left eye for the 
signal which allowed it to come to life again ; to 
see the family birds, after indulging in a little 
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sensible conTersation on the door-siep, go into the 
house, the door of which closed with a spring 
directly they got on the inside of it, and then pre- 
sently to see their heads pop out of the chimneys, 
as if their owners were wondering what sort of 
weather it was ; to see the first villain of the com- 
pany hop upon the cart in which the popgun was 
fixed, and hop upon a slip of wood which in some 
mysterious manner acted upon the gun, and caused 
it to go off — and then to see the desperado watch 
for dreadful consequences which never followed ; 
to see that cold-blooded and desperate bird jump 
briskly down, as if it were not disappointed, and 
place its neck in a ring in the shafts, and hop 
away to another battlefield ; to see the two mili- 
tary birds march up and down in front of the 
house, holding little wooden swords in their beaks, 
as who should say to an advancing foe, 'Approach 
if you dare, and meet your doom !' to see the 
climbing-bird hop up the steps of the ladder, and 
then hop down again triumphantly, as if it had 
performed a feat of which birdkind might be 
proud; and to know that the birds enjoyed the 
fun and delighted in it : were pleasant things to 
see and know, and could do no one any harm. Of 
course there were hitches in tbe performances: 
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occasionally the birds were dull or obstinate ; but, 
as a rule, they were tractable and obedient ; and 
if they did sometimes bungle their tricks they 
might well be excused, for they were but feeble 
creatures after all. 

So Dan passed his time innocently and loved 
his pets, and his pets loved him. Joshua grew 
to love them too. He learned all their pretty 
little vocal tricks, and could imitate the different 
languages of the birds in such a wonderful manner 
that they would stop and listen to his warbling, 
and would answer it with similar joyful notes 
of their own. And when Dan and he were in a 
merry mood — ^which was not seldom — they and the 
birds would join in a concert which was almost 
as good, and quite as enjoyable, as the scraping 
of fiddles and the playing of flutes. Sometimes, 
in the evening, Joshua would play soft music 
upon his second-hand accordion ; and directly he 
sounded the first note the birds would hop upon 
the table and stand in a line, with their heads 
inclined on one side, listening to Joshua's simple 
melodies with the gravity of connoisseurs, and 
would not flutter a feather of their little wings for 
fear they should disturb the harmony of sound. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE lilFB AND DEATH OF GOLDEN CLOUD. 

There was one canaiy which they had christened 
Gblden Cloud. It was one of the two canaries 
that Dan had first trained ; and for this and other 
reasons Golden Cloud was a special fayourite with 
the lads. Dan used to declare that Golden Cloud 
literally understood every word he spoke to it. 
And it really appeared as if Dan were right in 
so declaring and so helieying; it was certainly 
a ta^i that Golden Cloud was a hird of superior 
intelligence. The other hirds were of that opin- 
ion, or they would not tiave accepted its leader- 
ship. When they marched, Golden Cloud was at 
the head of them — and veiy proud it appeared 
to he of its position; when the performances 
took place, Golden Cloud was the first to com- 
mence; if anything very responsible and very 
particular were to be done, Golden Cloud was in- 
trusted with it ; and if any new bird was refrac- 
tory, it devolved upon Golden Cloud to assist Dan 
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to bring that bird to its senses. The birds did 
not entertain a particle of enyy towards Golden 
Cloud because it had attained an eminence more 
distinguished than their own ; and this fact was 
as apparent, as it must have been astonishing, to 
any reflective human being who enjoyed the happy 
privilege of being present now and then at the 
performances of Dan's clever troupe. Even when 
old age crept upon it — it was in the prime of life 
when Dan first took it in hand — the same respect 
was paid to the sagamore of the company. Its 
sight grew filmed, its legs grew scaly, its feathers 
grew ragged. What matter? Had it not been 
kind and gentle to them when in its prime? 
Should they not be kind and gentle to it now 
that Time was striking it down? And was it 
not, even in its decrepitude, the wise bird of 
them all ? 

Notwithstanding that it grew more and more 
shaky every hour almost, the old sense of duty 
was strong in the heart of Golden Cloud ; and it 
strove to take part in the performances to the last. 
Golden Cloud had evidently learnt the lesson, 
that to try always to do one's duty is the sweetest 
thing in life. In that respect it was wiser than 
many human beings, who should have been wiser 
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than it. It was a melancholy sights yet a comical 
one withaly to see Golden Cloud lift a sword with 
its beak, and try to hold it there, and hop with it 
at the head of the company. It staggered here 
and there, and, being almost blind, sometimes hit 
an inoffensive bird across the beak, which caused 
a momentary conftision; but everything was set 
right as quickly as could be. The other birds 
bore with Golden Cloud's infirmities, and made 
its labours light for it. Even the tomtit — ^that 
saucy beautiful rascal, with its crown of Cam- 
bridge blue, who had been the most reJGractory 
bird that Golden Cloud ever had to deal with, who 
would turn heels over head in the midst of a se- 
rious lesson, and who would hop and twist about 
and agitate its staid companions with its restless 
tricks — even the tomtit, whose greatest delight 
was to steal things and break things, but whose 
spirit had been subdued and tamed by Golden 
Cloud's firmness, assisted the veteran in its old 
age, and did not make game of it. 

One evening, Joshua came round to Dan's 
room rather later than usual, and found Dan in 
tears. 

* What is the matter, Dan ?' asked Joshua. 

Dan did not reply. 
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* Do your legs hnrt yon, Dan ?' asked Joshua 
tenderly. 

Dan formed a ' No' with his lips, but uttered 
no sound. 

Joshua thought it best not to tease his Mend 
with any more questions. He saw that Dan was 
suffering from a grief which he would presently 
unbosom. He took his accordion on his knee, 
and began to play very softly. As he played, a 
canary in a mourning-cloak came out of the toy- 
house; another canaiy in a mourning-cloak fol- 
lowed; then a bullfinch, and another bullfinch; 
then the tomtit and the linnets; and then the 
blackbirds ; all in little black cloaks, which Ellen 
Taylor's nimble fingers had made for them that 
day out of a piece of the lining of an old frock. 
At the sight of the first canary, with its black 
cloak on, Joshua was filled with astonishment ; but 
when bird after bird followed, and ranged them- 
selves solemnly in a line before him, and when 
he missed the presence of one familiar friend, he 
solved the riddle of their strange appearance : the 
birds were in mourning for the death of Golden 
Cloud. 

They seemed to know it, too ; they seemed to 
know that they had lost a friend, and that they 
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were about to pay the last tribute of respect to 
their once guide and master. The bullfinches, 
their crimson breasts hidden by their cloaks, looked 
with their black masks of tsuaes like negro birds in 
mourning ; the amiable linnets, unobtrusive and 
shy as they generally were, were still more quiet 
and sad than usual; even the daring blackbirds 
were subdued — ^with the exception of one who, in 
the midst of a silent interval, struck up ' Polly, 
put the kettle on,' in its shrill whistle, but, ob- 
serving the eyes of the tomtit fixed upon it with 
an air of reproach, stopped in sudden remorse 
with the * kettle' sticking in its throat. 

Dan had made a white shroud for Golden 
Cloud ; and it was both quaint and mournful to 
see it as it lay in its coffin — ^Dan's money-box — 
surrounded by the mourners in their black cloaks. 
They stood quite stiU, with their cunning Uttle 
heads all inclined one way, as if they were waiting 
for news concerning their dead leader from the 
world beyond the present. 

Joshua, with a glance of sorrow at the coffin, 
said, 

* Your money-box, Dan !' 

' I wish I could have buried it in a flower-pot, 
Jo,' replied Dan, suppressing a sob. 
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' Why didn't you ?• 

* Mother said father would be angry- 



Here the bkckbird — perceiving that the tomtit 
was no longer observing it^ and inwardly fretting 
that it should have been pulled up short in the 
midst of its favourite song ; also feeling awkward, 
doubtless, with a kettle in its throat — ^piped out, 
with amazing rapidity and shrillness, * Polly put 
the kettle on ; we'll all have tea.' 

The blue feathers in the tomtit's tail quivered 
with indignation, and its white-tipped wings flut- 
tered reprovingly. Moral force was evidently quite 
thrown away upon such a blackbird as that ; so 
the tomtit bestowed upon the recreant a sharp dig 
with its iron beak, and the blackbird bore the 
punishment with meekness ; merely giving vent, 
in response, to a wonderful imitation of the crow- 
ing of an extremely weak cock, who led a discon- 
tented life in a neighbouring back-yard. After 
which it relapsed into silence. 

Dan, who had stopped his speech to observe 
this passage between the birds, repeated, 

' Mother said father would be angry; he knows 
how many flower-pots we have. So I used my 
money-box.' 

* But you would rather have a flower-pot, Dan ?' 
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'I should hare liked a flower-pot above all 
things ; it seems more natural for a bird. Some- 
thing might grow out of it; something that 
Golden Cloud would like to know is above it, if 
it was only a blade of grass.' 

Joshua ran out of Dan's room, and returned 
in a very few minutes with a flower-pot with mig- 
nonette growing in it. He was almost breathless 
with excitement. 

*It is mine, Dan,* he said, *and it is yours. 
I bought it with my own money ; and it shall be 
Golden Cloud's coffin.' 

* Kiss me, Jo,' said Dan. 

Joshua kissed him, and then carefully lifted 
the flower-roots from the pot, and placed Golden 
Cloud in the soft mould beneath. A few tears 
fell from Dan's eyes into the flower-pot coffin, as 
he looked for the last time upon the form of his 
pet canary. Then Joshua replaced the flower- 
roots, and arranged the earth, and Golden Cloud 
was ready for burial. 

' Play BCHuething, Jo,' said Dan. 

Joshua took his accordion in his hands, and 
played a slow solemn march ; and the birds, di- 
rected by Dan, hopped gravely round the flower- 
pot, the tomtit keeping its eye sternly fixed upon 
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the rebellions blackbird, expressing in the look an 
nnmistakable determination to pnt an instant stop 
to the slightest exhibition of indecency. 

^I don't know where to bnry it/ said Dan 
when the ceremony was completed. ' Ellen has 
been trying to pick out a flagstone in the yard, 
but she made her fingers bleed, and then couldn't 
moye it. And if it was buried there, the stone 
would have to be trodden down, and the flowers 
in the coffin couldn't grow.' 

' There's that little bit of garden in our yard,' 
said Joshua. ' I can bury it there, if you don't 
mind. I can put the flower-pot in so that the 
mignonette will grow out of it quite nicely. It 
isn't very far, Dan,' continued Joshua, divining 
Dan's wish that Golden Cloud should be buried 
near him ; ' only five yards off, and it is the best 
place we know of.' 

Dan assenting, Joshua took the flower-pot, and 
buried it in what he called his garden ; which was 
an estate of such magnificent proportions that he 
could have covered it with his jacket. He was 
proud of it notwithstanding, and considered it 
a grand property. A boundary of oyster-shells 
defined the limits of the estate, and served as 
a warning to trespassing feet. In the centre 
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of this garden Golden Cloud was bnried. When 
Joshua returned to Dan's room, the mourning- 
cloaks were taken off the birds — ^who seemed very 
glad to get rid of them — ^and they were sent to 
bed. 

Dan was allowed to sit up an hour longer than 
usual that night, and he and Joshua occupied 
those precious minutes in confidential conversa- 
tion. First they spoke of Golden Cloud, and then 
of Joshua's prospects. 

*You haven't made up your mind yet what 
you are going to be, Jo,' said Dan. 

* I haven't made up my mind,' replied Joshua, 
* but I have an idea. I don't want you to ask me 
what it is. I will tell you soon — ^in a few weeks 
perhaps.' 

* Where have you been to-day? You were late.* 

* I went to the waterside.' 
' To the river ?' 

* To the river.' 

* To the river that runs to the sea,' said Dan 
musingly, with a dash of regret in his voice. 
'What a wonderfiil sight it must be to see the 
sea, as we read of it ! Would you like to see it, 
Jo?' 

' Dearly, Dan !' 
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' And to be on it ?' 
' Dearly, Dan !' 

Dan looked at Joshua sadly. There was an 
eager longing in Joshua's eyes, and an eager long- 
ing in the parting of his lips, as he sat with hands 
clasped upon his knee. 

' I can see a great many things that I haye 
never seen,' said Dan ;' see them with my mind, 
I mean. I can see gardens and fields and trees, 
almost as they are. I can fancy myself lying in 
fields with the grass waving about me. I can 
fancy myself in a forest with the great trees spread- 
ing out their great limbs, and I can see the 
branches bowing to each other as the wind sweeps 
by them. I can see a little stream miming down 
a hill, and hiding itself in a valley. I can even 
see a river — ^but all rivers must be muddy, I think; 
not bright, like the streams. But I can't see the 
sea, Jo. It is too big — too wonderful !' 

Wrapt in the contemplation of the subject, 
Dan and Joshua were silent for a little while. 

* Ships on the top of water -mountains,* re- 
sumed Dan presently, * then down in a valley like, 
with curling waves above them. That is what I 
have read ; but I can't see it. Robinson Crusoe 
is behind you, Jo.' 
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Joshua opened the book — it was a favourite 
one with the lads, as with what lads is it not ? — 
and skimmed down the pages as he turned them 
over. 

'A raging wave, mountain-like, came rolling 
astern of us/ he said. 

* That is the shipwreck/ said Dan, looking over 
Joshua's shoulder. * Then here, farther down : 
** I saw the sea come after me as high as a great 
hill, and as furious as an enemy.*' Think of that ! 
Here is the picture.' 

The lads looked for the thousandth time at the 
rough wood-cut, in which Robinson was depicted 
casting a look of terror over his shoulder at the 
curling waves, ten times as tall as himself; his 
arms were extended, and he was supposed to be 
running away from the waves ; although, accord- 
ing to the picture, nothing short of a miracle 
could save him. 

'Look!' said Joshua, turning a few pages 
back and reading, * yonder lies a dreadful monster 
on the side of that hillock, fast asleep.' 

*I looked where he pointed,' read Dan — it 
was a favourite custom with them to read each a 
few lines at a time — ' and saw a dreadful monster 
indeed, for it was a terrible great lion that lay on 
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the side of the shore, under the shade of a piece 
of the hill that hung as it were a little over him. 
Xury, says I, you shall go on shore, and kill 
him.' 

* Could you kill a lion, Jo T asked Dan, break- 
ing off in his reading. 

' I don't know,' said Joshua, considering, and 
feeling very doubtful of his capability. 

Dan resumed the reading : 

'I took our biggest gun, which was almost 
musket-bore, and loaded it with a good charge of 
powder and with two slugs, and laid it down ; 
then I loaded another gun with two bullets ; and 
the third (for we had three pieces) I loaded with 
five smaller bullets.' 

'No, I couldn't kill a lion,' said Joshua, in a 
tone of disappointed conviction ; * for I can't fire 
off a gun. But that occurred nearly two hundred 
years ago, Dan. I don't suppose there are as 
many lions now as there used to be.' 

*And ships are different, too, to what they 
were then, Jo,' said Dan, closing the book. 
* Stronger and better built. I daresay if it had 
been a very strong ship that Eobinson Crusoe 
went out in, he wouldn't have been wrecked.' 

* I am glad he was, though ; if he hadn't been, 
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we shonldn't have been able to read about him. 
It is beaatifdl, isn't it ?' 

' Beautiful to read/ replied Dan. ' Bat he was 
dreadfully miserable sometimes; for twenty-four 
years and more he had no one to speak to. It 
appears strange to me that he didn't forget how 
to speak the English language, and that he didn't 
go mad. Now, Jo, supposing it was you ! Do you 
think, if you had no one to speak to for twenty 
years, that you would be able to speak as well as 
you do now ? Don't you think you would stammer 
over a word sometimes, and lose the sense of it ?' 

Dan asked these questions so earnestly, that 
Joshua laughed, and said, 

* Upon my word, I don't know, Dan.' 

But the time was to come when the memory 
of Dan's questions came to Joshua's mind with a 
deep and solemn significance. 

* He had his parrot certainly,' continued Dan ; 
* but what used he to say to it ? " Bobin, Bobin, 
Eobin Crusoe ! Poor Bobin Crusoe ! How came 
you here ? Where have you been, Bobin ?" That 
wasn't much to say, and to be always saying; 
and I am sure that if he kept on saying it for 
so many years, he must have entirely forgotten 
what the meaning of it was. You try it — say a 

VOL. I. E 
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word, or two or three words, for a hnndred times. 
You will begin to wonder what it means before 
yon come to the end.' 

' But he had his Bible ; and yon know what a 
comfort that was to him.' 

'Perhaps that was the reason he didn't go 
mad. I daresay, too, that some qualities in him 
were strengthened and came to his aid because 
he was so strangely situated. What qualities 
now, Jo ?' 

* I don't understand you, Dan.* 

* I do say things sometimes you don't under- 
stand at first, don't I, Jo ?' 

Joshua nodded good-humouredly. 

* I am often puzzled myself to know what 
I mean. Leaving Bobinson Crusoe alone, and 
speaking of qualities, Jo, take me for an instance. 
I am a cripple, and shall never be able to go 
about. And do you know, Jo, that my mind is 
stronger than it would have been if I were not 
helpless ? I can see things.' 

* Can you see anything now, Dan ?' 

* Yes.' 

' What ?' 

* I can see something that will separate you 
and me, Jo.' 
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* For ever, Dan T 

' No, not for ever; we shall be together some- 
times, and then you can tell me all sorts of things 
that I shall never be able to see myself.' 

* Don't you think your legs will ever get 
strong ?' asked Joshua. 

' Never, Jo ; they get worse and worse. And 
I feel, too, so weak^ that I am afraid I shall not 
have strength to use my crutches much longer. 
Everything about me — ^my limbs, and joints, and 
everything — gets weaker and weaker every day. 
If it wasn't for my body, I should be all right. 
My mind is right. I can talk and think as well 
as if my body were strong. Stupid bits of flesh 
and bone!' he exclaimed, looking at his limbs, 
and good-humouredly scolding them, 'why don't 
you fly away and leave me ?' 

At this point of the conversation Mrs. Taylor 
called out that it was time for Dan to go to bed, 
80 the lads parted. That night Joshua dreamt 
that he killed a lion ; and Dan dreamt that Golden 
Cloud came out of the flower-pot, and that it 
wasn't dead, but only pretending. 

Dan had good reason for speaking in the way 
he did of his body, for it distressed him very 
much. Soon after the death of Golden Cloud, 
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he grew so weak and ill that he was confined 
to his bed. Bat his mind scarcely seemed to be 
affected by his bodily ills, and his cheerfulness 
never deserted him. He had his dear winged 
companions brought to his bedroom, and they 
hopped about his bed as contentedly as could be. 
And there he played with them and took delight 
in them ; and, as he hearkened to their chirrup- 
ings, and looked at their pretty forms, a sweet 
pleasure was in his eyes, a sweet pleasure was in 
his heart. And this pleasure was enhanced by 
the presence of Joshua, who spent a great deal of 
time with his sick friend. 

The tender love that existed between the lads 
was undefiled by a single selfish act or thought. 
They were one in sympathy and sentiment. Joshua 
was Dan's almost only companion during his ill- 
ness. Dan's mother tended him and gave him 
his physic, which could not do him any good, 
the doctor said; but Mrs. Taylor's household 
duties and responsibilities occupied nearly the 
whole of her time; she could not afford to keep 
a servant, and she had all the kitchen-work to 
do. Ellen — ^Dan's twin sister and Joshua's quon- 
dam sweetheart — was often in the room; but, 
young as she was, she was already being em- 
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ployed about the house assisting her mother. 
She scrubbed the floors and washed the clothes ; 
and, although she was so little that she had to 
stand on a chair in the tiny yard to hang the 
clothes on the line^ she was as proud of her work, 
and took as much pleasure in it, as if she were a 
grown woman, who had been properly brought up. 
Notwithstanding the onerous nature of her duties, 
she managed to spend half an hour now and again 
with Josh and Dan, and would sit quite still list- 
ening to the conversation. Her presence in the 
room was pleasing to the boy-friends, for Ellen 
was as modest and tidy a little girl as could be 
met with in a day's walk. 

Susan, Dan's unfortunate nursemaid, was a 
young woman n^w. But she had a horror of the 
sick-room. She entertained a secret conviction 
that she was a murderess, and really had some 
sort of an idea that if Daniel died she would be 
taken up and hanged. She was as fascinated as 
ever with Punch and Judy; but the fascination 
had something horrible in it. Often, when she 
was standing looking at the show — and she was 
more welcome to the showman than she used to 
be, for now she sometimes gave him a penny — 
she would begin to tremble when the hangman 
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came on the scene with his gallows, and woold 
then fairly run away in a fright. Ever since she 
had let Daniel slip from her arms out of the win- 
dow, there had been growing in her mind a fear 
that something dreadful was following her ; and a 
dozen times a day she would throw a startled look 
behind her, as if to assure herself that there was 
nothing horrible there. She had been sufficiently 
punished for her carelessness. For a good many 
weeks after it occurred, bad little boys and girls in 
the neighbourhood used to call after her, ^ Ah-h-h ! 
Who kiUed her little brother ? Ah-h-h !' If she 
ran, they ran after her, and hooted her with the 
dreadful accusation. It took different forms. Now 
it was, ' Ah-h-h-h ! Who killed her little brother? 
Ah-h-h!' And now it was, *Ah-h-h ! Who'll be 
hung for killing her little brother? Ah-h-h-h!' 
Such an effect did this cruel punishment have 
upon her, that she would wake up in terror in 
the middle of the night with all her fevered pulses 
quivering to the cry, ' Ah-h-h-h ! Who'll be hung 
for killing her Uttle brother ? Ah-h-h-h !' But 
time, which cures all things, relieved her. The 
bad boys and girls grew tired of saying the same 
thing over and over again. A new excitement 
claimed their attention, and poor Susan was al* 
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lowed to walk unmolested through the streets. 
But the effect remained in the terror-flashes that 
would spring in her eyes, and in the agonised 
looks of fear that she would throw behind her 
every now and again, without any apparent cause. 
These feelings had such a powerfiil effect upon 
her that she never entered Dan's room unless she 
were compelled to do so; and once, when Dan 
sent for her and asked her to forgive him for 
being naughty when he was a baby, she was so af- 
fected that she did nothing but shed remorseful 
tears for a week afterwards. 

One day, when Dan was playing with the 
birds, and no other person but he and Joshua 
was in the room, he said, 

* Do you think the birds know that I am so 
weak and ill, Jo, dear ?' 

' Sometimes I think they do, Dan,' answered 
Joshua. 

* Dear little things ! You haven't any idea 
how weak I really am. But I am strong enough 
for something.' 

* What, Dan ?' 

^ If you don't ask any questions, I sha'n't tell 
you any stories,' replied Dan gaily. 'Lend me 
your penknife.' 
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Joshna gave Dan his penknife, and when he 
came the next day Dan was cutting strips of wood 
from one of his crutches. 

^ Dan !' exclaimed Joshua, bursting into 
tears. 

Dan looked at Joshua, and smiled. 

' you cry-baby !' he said. But he said it 
in a voice of exquisite tenderness ; and he drew 
Joshua's head on to the pillow, and he laid his 
own beside it, and he kissed Joshua's lips. 

* I shall not want my crutches any more,' he 
whispered in Joshua's ear as thus they lay ; ^ that 
is all. It isn't as bad as you think.' 

^ You are not going to die, Dan?' asked Joshua 
in a trembling voice. 

* I don't think I am — ^yet. It is only because 
I am almost certain — I feel it, Jo — ^that I shall be 
a helpless cripple all my life, and that I shall 
not be able to move about, even with the help of 
crutches.' 

^ Poor dear Dan !' said Joshua, checking his 
sobs with difficulty. 

^ Poor Dan ! Not at all ! I can read, I can 
think, and I can love you, Jo, all the same. I 
have made up my mind what I am going to do. 
I shall live in you. You are my friend, and strong 
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as you are, you can't love me more than I love 
you. And even if I was to die, dear ' 

'Don't say that, Dan; I can't bear to think 
of it.' 

' Why ? It isn't dreadful. If I was to die^ 
we should still be friends — we should still lovo 
each other. Don't you love Golden Cloud ?' 

Joshua whispered * Yes.' 

* But Golden Cloud is not here. Yet you love 
him. And so do I, more than I did when pet 
was alive. I don't quite know how it is with 
birds, but I do know how it is with us. If you waa 
here, Jo, and I was There, we should meet again.*^ 

* Amen, Dan !' 

* And it is nice to believe and know — as you 
and I believe and know — ^that if we were parted,, 
we should come together again by and by; and. 
that perhaps the dear little birds would be with 
us There as they are here, and that we should 
love them as we love them now. They are so- 
pretty and harmless that I think God will let 
them come. Besides, what would the trees do 
without them ?' 

' What do you mean, Dan, by saying that you 
are going to live in me ?' 

^ It is a curious fancy, Jo, but I have thought 
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of it a good deal, and I want yon to think of it 
too. I want to be with yon, although I shall not 
lye able to move. You are going to be a hero, 
And are going to see strange sights perhaps. I 
can see farther than you can ; and I know the 
meaning of your going down to the river-side, as 
you have done a good many times lately. I know 
what you will make up your mind to be, although 
I sha'n't say until you tell me yourself. Well, 
Jo, I want you to fancy, if I-don't-know-what is 
happening to you — if you are in any strange place, 
and are seeing wonderful things — ^I want you to 
fancy, ^' Dan is here with me, although I cannot 
see him.*' Will you do that, Jo, dear ?* 

*Yes; wherever I am, and whatever I shall 
Bee, I will think, '^ Dan is here with me, although 
I cannot see him." ' 

^That is friendship. This isn't,* said Dan, 
holding up a finger ; ^ this is only a little bit of 
flesh. If it 18 anywhere about us, it is here ;' and 
he took Joshua's fingers, and pressed them to his 
heart. Then, after a pause of a few moments, he 
said, ' So don't cry any more because I am cutting 
up my crutches ; I am making some new things 
for the birds.' 

They had a concert after that ; and the black- 
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bird whistled ^ Polly, put the kettle on/ to its 
heart's content ; and the tomtit performed certain 
difficult acrobatic tricks in token of approval. 

Dan recovered so far from his sickness as to 
be able to leave his bed. But. it almost appeared 
as if he was right in saying that he should not want 
his crutches. He had not sufficient strength in 
his shoulders to use them. He had to be lifted in 
and out of bed, and sometimes could not even 
wash and dress himself. Ellen Taylor was his 
nurse, and a dear good nurse she proved herself 
to be. A cross word never passed her lips. She 
devoted herself to the service of her helpless bro- 
ther with a very perfect love ; and her nature was 
so beautiful in its gentleness and tenderness that 
those qualities found expression in her face, and 
made that beautiful also. Dan had yielded to 
Joshua's entreaties not to destroy his crutches. 
'You might be able to use them some day/ Jo- 
shua would say. To which Dan would reply by ask- 
ing gaily if Joshua had ever heard of a miracle 
in Stepney. However, he kept his crutches, and 
Joshua was satisfied. In course of time Joshua 
began to train a few birds at his own house, and 
now and then Dan's parents would allow Dan to 
be carried to Joshua's house^ and to stop there 
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for a few days. When that occurred^ Dan and 
Joshua slept together, and wonld tell stories to 
each other long after the candle had been blown 
out — stories of which Joshua was almost always 
the hero. Joshua had one great difficulty to over- 
come when he first introduced the birds into his 
house; that difficulty was the yellow-haired cat, 
of which mention has already been made. With 
the usual amiability of her species, the domestic 
tigress, directly she set eyes upon the birds, de- 
termined to make a meal of them, and it required 
all Joshua's vigilance to prevent the slaughter 
of the innocents. But he was patient, and firm, 
and kind, and he so conquered the tigerish pro- 
pensities of the cat towards the birds, that in a 
few weeks she began to tolerate them, and in a 
few weeks more to play with them and to allow 
them to play with her, and gradually grew so 
cordial with them that it might have been sup- 
posed she had kittened them by mistake. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH DAN GETS WILD NOTIONS INTO HIS HEAD, 
AND MAKES SOME VEBY BOYISH EXPERIMENTS. 

If every farthing of the allowance of pocket-money 
which Joshua and Dan received from their respec- 
tive parents had been carefully saved up, it would 
not have amounted to a very large sum in the 
course of the year. Insignificant, however, as 
was the allowance, it sufficed for their small 
wants, and was made to yield good interest in 
the way of social enjoyment. The lads did not 
keep separate accounts. What was Joshua's was 
Dan's, and what was Dan's was Joshua's. As 
there were no secret clasps in their minds con- 
cealing something which the other was not to 
share and enjoy, so there was no secret clasp in 
their money - box which debarred either from 
spending that which, strictly speaking, belonged 
to his friend. Dan was the treasurer; the trea- 
sury was the money-box which was to have been 
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Golden Cloud's coffin. Dan's allowance was two- 
pence a weekj which was often in arrears in con- 
sequence of his father being too fond of public- 
houses ; Joshua's allowance was fourpence a week, 
which he received very regularly. But each of 
their allowances was supplemented by contribu- 
tions from independent sources. The motives 
which prompted these contributions were of a 
very different nature; as the following will ex- 
plain : 

'Something more for the money-box, Dan,' 
said Joshua, producing a fourpenny- piece, and 
dropping it into the box. 

'From the same party, Jo?' asked Dan. 

* From the same jolly old party, Dan. From 
the Old Sailor.' 

* Is he nice ?' 

* The Old Sailor ? You should see him, that's 
all.' 

* You have been down to the waterside again, 
then ?' 

*Yes. — Tuck-tuck-joey!' This latter to the 
linnet, who came out to have a peep at Joshua, 
and who, directly it heard the greeting, responded 
with the sweetest peal of music that mortal ever 
listened to. When the linnet had finished its 
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songy the obtrusive and greedy blackbird, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, and quite ignoring the 
fact that it had had a very good supper, ordered 
Polly to put the kettle on, in its most piercing notes- 

* Did you go on the river, Jo T asked Dan. 

^ Yes. In a boat. Bowing. The Old Sailor 
says I am getting along famously.' 

* I should like to see the Old Sailor.' 

' I wish you could ; but he is such a strango 
old fellow ! He doesn't care for t^e land. When 
I tell mother what I am making up my mind to 
be — what I shall have inade up my mind then to 
be — ^I will coax him to come to our house. I want 
him to talk to mother about the sea, for she is 
sure to cry and fret, and although the Old Sailor 
doesn't think that women are as good as men, 
he thinks mothers are better.' 

Dan laughed a pleasant little laugh. 

* That is queer,' he said. 

' He knows all about you, and he asks me every 
day, "How is Dan?"' 

* I am glad of that — very glad.' 

^ So am I. I have told him all about the 
birds, and how they love you. You would never 
guess what he said to-day about you.' 

'Something very bad, I daresay,' said Dan, 
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knowing very well, all the time, that it was some- 
thing good, or Joshua would not tell him* 

' Something very bad. He said, '' He must 
be a fine little chap" — ^meaning you, Dan — " or 
the birds wouldn't love him." ' 

' Has he been all over the world, Jo ?' 
' All over the world ; and 0, Dan, he has seen 
9uch places !' 

* I tell you what we will do,' said Dan. ' To- 
morrow you shall buy a couple of young bull- 
finches, and you shall find out some tune the Old 
Sailor is fond of, and I will teach the bullfinches 
to whistle it. Then you shall give the birds to 
the Old Sailor, and say they are a present from 
me and you.' 

* That will be prime ! He will be so pleased!' 
' Have you ever heard him sing, Jo ?' 

*Yes,' answered Joshua, laughing; *I have 
heard him sing, 

*< Which is the propereet day to drink, 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday? 
Each is the propereet day, I think — 

Why should I name but one day ? 
Tell me but yours, I'll mention my day. 

Let us but fix on some day — 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 

Saturday, Sunday, or Monday.'' * 
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' I don't think that would do/ said Dan, echo- 
ing Joshua's laugh. 

^ Here's another/ said Joshua, and he played 
a prelude to * Poor Tom Bowling,' and sang the 
first verse : 

' Here a sheer hnlk lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew ; 
No more he'll hear the tempest howUng, 

For death has hroach'd him too. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft, 
Faithful below Tom did his duty, 

Bnt now he's gone aloft, 

But now he's gone aloft.' 

Joshua sang the words with much tender feel- 
ing, but Dan shook his head. 

* The birds would never be able to get the 
spirit of the song into them,' he said, 'and the 
tune is nothing without that. Never mind — ^we'll 
teach them something, and then the Old Sailor 
shall have them.' 

* And I shall tell him they are a present from 
you alone.' 

* No,' said Dan energetically; ' that would spoil 
it all. They are from you and me together. Can't 
you guess the reason why ?' 

*I believe I can,' replied Joshua, after a little 
VOL. I. p 
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consideration. ^ The Old Sailor likes me, and you 
want him to like you because of me^ not because 
of yourself alone ; you want him to like me more 
because of you — ^as I am sure he will when he 
knows you.' 

* That's it. I want him to know that we love 
each other^ and that we shall always love each 
other^ whether we are together or separated. I 
want everybody who likes you, Jo, to like me.' 

Joshua laid his hand upon Dan's, which rested 
on the table, and Dan placed his other hand upon 
Joshua's playfully. Their hands were growing 
to be very unlike. Dan's hand, as it grew, be- 
came more delicate, while Joshua's grew stronger 
and more muscular. Dan laughed another plea- 
sant laugh as he remarked the difference between 
them. * That is a proper kind of hand for a hero,' 
he said. And then, in a more serious voice, ^ Jo- 
shua, do you know I think we can see each other's 
thoughts.' And so, indeed, it appeared as if they 
could. 

The next day the bullfinches were bought, and 
Dan began to train them. They were a pair of 
very young birds, not a dozen days old, and the 
air Dan fixed upon to teach them first was ^ Bule, 
Britannia.' 
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So much for Joshua's supplemental contribu- 
tions to the general fund. Now for Dan's. 

* Another sixpence in a piece of paper, Jo !' 

' That makes eighteenpence this month, Dan. 
Poor Susan !' 

* Poor Susan !' echoed Dan. 

Susan was very much to be pitied. Looking 
upon herself as her brother's destroyer, she en- 
deavoured, by offerings of sixpences as often as 
she could afford them, to atone for the crime — for 
so she now regarded it— by which she had made 
him a helpless cripple. These sixpences were not 
given openly; they were laid, as it were, upon 
the sacrificial altar in secret. Sometimes the 
altar was one of Ellen's shoes, and Ellen, when 
she dressed herself, would feel something sticking 
in her heel, and discover it to be a sixpence 
tightly screwed up in a piece of paper, with the 
words, * For Dan ; from Susan,' written on it ; 
sometimes the altar was one of Dan's pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and the sixpence was tied up in a 
knot ; sometimes it was a bag of birdseed ; some- 
times Dan's cap. She was so imbued with a 
sense of guilt, that she trembled when she met 
Dan's eye. He was as kind and gentle to her, - 
when he had the opportunity, as he was to all 
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around him; and, diyining her secret remorse, 
he tried by every means in his power to lessen 
it. Bnt the feeling that, if Dan died, she was a 
murderess, was too deeply implanted in her to be 
ever removed. She lived in constant fear. She 
was afraid of the dark, and could not sleep with- 
out a rushlight near her bedside. Often in the 
night, on occasions when Dan was weaker than 
usual, she would creep downstairs, and listen at 
his bedroom-door to catch the sound of his breath- 
ing. If she did not hear it at first, the ghostly 
echo of the old terrible cry, * Ah-h-h-h ! who 
kOled her Uttle brother ? Ah-h-h-h !' filled the 
staircase and the passage with dreadful shadows — 
shadows that seemed to thicken and gather about 
her as if possessed with a desire to stifle her — 
and she would press her hands tightly upon her 
eyes so that she should not see them. Then per- 
haps she would open Dan's door quietly, and 
hearing him breathe, ever so softly, would creep 
upstairs again, a little more composed; always 
closing her door quickly, to prevent the shadows 
on the stairs from coming into her room. 

The supplemental contributions from Susan 
and the Old Sailor were very acceptable to Dan 
and Joshua, who were both fond of reading. 
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What was not spent in birds' food was spent in 
books. They subscribed to two magazines, the 
Penny Magazine and the Mirror, which came out 
weekly; the subscription was a serious one for 
them, and made a great hole in their pocket- 
money : it swallowed up threepence per week. 
The addition of a new book to their modest library 
was one of the proudest events in their quiet 
lives. *New' books is not a strictly correct phrase, 
for the collection consisted of second-hand vol- 
umes, picked up almost at random at old-book 
stalls. Although their library was a small one, 
not numbering in its palmiest days more than 
fifty volumes, it was wonderfully miscellaneous. 
Now it was a book of travels that Joshua bought ; 
now a book of poems ; now an odd volume of 
a magazine ; now a book on natural history ; 
now a speculative book which neither of the boys 
could understand — not at all a weak reason 
in favour of its being purchased. Over these 
books the boys would pore night after night, and 
extract such marrow from them as best suited 
their humour. The conversations which arose 
out of their readings were worth listening to ; 
Dan's observations, especially, were very quaint 
and original, and gave evidence, not only of good 
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taste, but of the possession of reflective powers 
of a high order.' 

An old book on dreams which Joshua bought 
for a song, as the saying is, proved especially 
attractive to Dan. The proper title of the 
book was the Philosophy of Dreams, an ambitious 
sub-title — the Triumph of Mind over Matter — 
being affixed. Dan read and re-read this book 
with avidity. In it the writer contended that 
a person could so command and control his 
mental forces, as to train himself to dream of 
events which were actually taking place at a 
distance from him, at the precise moment they 
occurred. Space, said the author, was of the 
smallest consequence. There was one thing, how- 
ever, that was absolutely necessary — that a per- 
fect sympathy should exist between the dreamer 
and the person or persons of whom he was dream- 
ing. It was a wildly-speculative book taken at 
its best, and contained much irrelevant and ridi- 
culous matter; but it was just the kind of book 
to attract such a lad as Dan, and it set him 
thinking. * Perfect sympathy! Such a sympathy,' 
he thought, * as exists between me and Jo ;' and 
he proceeded to read with greater eagerness. The 
author, in support of his theory, dragged in nearly 
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all the sciences, and drew largely upon that of 
phrenology. He explained where certain organs 
lay, such as wonder, veneration, beneyolence, de- 
structiveness, and proceeded somewhat in the 
following fashion : Say that a person is sleeping, 
and that he is not disturbed by any special power- 
ful emotion, arising probably from strong anxiety 
connected with his worldly circumstances. His 
mind must be at rest, and his sleep be calm and 
peacefal. Under these circumstances, if a cer-^ 
tain organ, say the organ of yeneration, be gently 
pressed, the sleeper will presently dream a dream, 
in which the sentiment of veneration will be the 
quality most prominently brought into play. And 
so with wonder, and benevolence, and combative- 
ness, and other qualities. Having stated this 
very distinctly, the writer proceeded, as if the 
mere statement were sufficient proof of its incon- 
testibility : say that between the sleeper and the 
operator a strong and earnest sympathy existed ; 
the operator, selecting in his mind some person 
with whom they are both acquainted, brings his 
power of will to bear upon the sleeper. (Here 
the writer interpolated that the experiment would 
fail if the organs of concentrativeness and firm- 
ness were not more than ordinarily large in the 
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operator.) With his mind firmly fixed upon the 
one object, he wills that the sleeper shall dream 
of their mutual acquaintance ; and as he wills it, 
with all the intensity he can exercise, he gently 
manipulates the sleeper's organ of tune — which, 
by the way, the author stated he believed was 
the only one of the purely intellectual faculties 
which could be pressed into service. The sleeper 
will then dream of the selected person, and his 
sense of melody and the harmony of sound will 
be gratified. Then, in a decidedly vague manner, 
as if he had got himself in a tangle from which 
he did not know how to extricate himself, the 
author argued that what one person could do to 
another, he could do also to himself, and that 
the eflfect produced upon another person by phy- 
sical manipulation may be produced upon oneself 
by a strong concentration of will. During our 
waking moments, he said, the afiective faculties 
of our mind are brought into play. Thus, we 
see and wonder; thus, we see and venerate; thus, 
we see and pity. These faculties or sentiments 
are excited and make themselves felt without any 
e£fort on our part. If, then, circumstances, which 
previously did not a£fect us, can thus act upon 
us without the exercise of voluntary effort to pro- 
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dnce sensation ; if circumstances^ in which we 
had no reason to feel the slightest active interest, 
can cause us to venerate, to pity, to wonder — 
broadly, to rejoice and to suffer — ^why should we 
not be able, by the aid of a powerful sympathy and 
an earnest desire, to bring into reasoning action 
the faculties which are thus excited by uninter- 
esting and independent circumstances ? 

Thus far the author: unconscious that he 
had fallen into the serious error of confounding 
the affective with the intellectual faculties, and 
not appearing to understand that, whereas an 
affective faculty can be brought into conscious 
action by independent circumstances, an intellec- 
tual faculty requires a direct mental effort before 
it is excited. His essay was not convincing. He 
wandered off at tangents; laid down a theory, and, 
proceeding to establish it, so entangled himself 
that he lost its connecting threads; and had evi- 
dently been unable to properly think out a subject 
which is not entirely unworthy of consideration. 
However, he had written his book, and it got into 
Dan's hands and into Dan's head. Joshua did not 
understand it a bit, and said so; and when he 
asked Dan to explain it, Dan could scarcely fit 
words to what was in his mind. 
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* Although I cannot explain it very clearly, I 
can understand it/ said Dan. ^ He means to say 
that a person can see with his mental sight — ' 

*That is, with his eyes shut/ interrupted 
Joshua jocularly. 

* Certainly, with his eyes shut,' said Dan very 
decidedly. *Our eyes are shut when we dream, 
yet we see things.' (Joshua became serious im- 
mediately; the answer was a convincing one.) 
* And that proves that we have two senses of 
sight — one in the eyes, the other in the mind. 
Haven't you seen rings, and circles, and clouds 
when you are in bed at night, and before you go 
to sleep ? I can press my face on the pillow and 
say — not out loud, and yet I say it and can 
hear it — which shows that all our senses are 
double.' (In his eagerness to explain what he 
could scarcely comprehend, Dan was in danger 
of falling into the same error as the author of 
the Tnumph of Mind over Matter had fallen 
into, that of flying ofiF at tangents : it was with 
difficulty he could keep to his subject.) * Well, 
Jo, I press my head into the pillow, and say, " I 
will see rings," and presently I see a little ball, 
black, perhaps, and it grows and grows into rings 
— like what you see when you throw a stone in 
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the water — larger and larger, all the different 
colours of the rainbow ; and then, when they have 
grown so large as to appear to have lost them- 
selves in space — just like the rings in the water, 
Jo — another little ball shapes itself in the dark^ 
and gradually becomes visible, and then the rings 
come and grow and disappear as the others did* 
When I have seen enough, I say — not out loud 
again, Jo, but silently as. I did before — " I don't 
want to see any more,** and they don't come again* 
What I can do with rings, I can do with clouds. 
I say, "I will see clouds," and they come, all 
colours of blue, from white -blue to black -blue; 
sometimes I see sunsets.' 

* I have seen them too, Dan,' said Joshua ; * I 
have seen skies with stars in them, just as I have 
seen them with my eyes wide open.' 

*Now, if we can do this,' continued Dan, 'why 
cannot we do more ?' 

* We can't do what he says in this book,' said 
Joshua, drumming with his fingers on the Phi- 
losophy of Dreams. 

* I don't know. Why should he write all that 
unless he knew something? There is no harm 
in trying, at all events. Let me see. Here is a 
chart of a head, Jo' (turning to a diagram in 
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the book). 'Where is combativeness ? 0, here, 
At the back of the head, behind the ear. Can 
you feel it, Jo ? Is it a large bump ? No ; you 
are going too high up, I am sure. Now you are 
too much in the middle. Ah ! that's the place, 
I think.' 

These last sentences referred to Joshua's at- 
tempt to find Dan's organ of combativeness. 

* I don't feel anything particular, Dan,' he 
jsaid. 

'But you feel something, don't you, Jo?' asked 
Dan anxiously. ' There is a bump there, isn't 
there ?' 

'A very little one,' answered Joshua, earnestly 
manipulating Dan's head, and pressing the bump. 
* Do you feel spiteful ?' 

' No,' said Dan, laughing. 

' There's a bump twice as large just above 
your fighting one.' 

* What is that bump ?' said Dan, examining 
the diagram again. ' Ah ! that must be adhesive- 
ness.' 

' I don't know what that means.' 

* Give me the dictionary;' and Dan with eager 
fingers turned over the pages of an old Walker's 
Dictionary. ' " Adhesive — sticking, tenacious," ' 
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he read. ^ That is, that I stick to a thing, as I 
mean to do to this. Now I'll tell yon what we'll 
do, Jo. I shall sleep at yonr honse to-morrow 
night, and when I am asleep, you shall press my 
organ of combativeness — put your fingers on it — 
yes, there ; and when I wake I will tell you what 
I have dreamt of.' 

* All right,' said Joshua, removing his fingers^ 

* You will be able to find the place again ?' 
' Yes, Dan.' 

' And you will be sure to keep awake ?' 

' Sure, Dan.' 

The following night, Joshua waited very pa- 
tiently until Dan was asleep. He had to wait a 
long time; for Dan, in consequence of his anxiety, 
was longer than usual getting to sleep. Once or 
twice Joshua thought that his friend was in the 
Land of Nod, and he commenced operations, but 
he was interrupted by Dan saying drowsily, * I 
am not asleep yet, Jo.' At length Dan really 
went ofiF, and then Joshua, very quietly and with 
great care, felt for Dan's organ of combativeness, 
and pressed it. Joshua looked at his sleeping 
friend with anxiety. 'Perhaps he will hit out at 
me,' he thought. But Dan lay perfectly still, and 
Joshua, after waiting and watching in vain for 
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some indication of the nature of Dan's sleeping 
fancies, began to feel very sleepy himself, and 
went to bed. In the morning, when they were 
both awake, Joshua asked what Dan had dreamt 
of. 

*I can't remember,' said Dan, rubbing his 
eyes. 

^ I pressed your combatiyeness for a long time, 
Dan,' said Joshua ; ^ and I pressed it so hard that 
I was almost afraid you would hit out.' 

' I didn't, did I ?' 

* No ; you were as still as a mouse.' 

^I dreamt of something, though,' said Dan, 
considering. ' 0, 1 remember ; I dreamt of you, 
Jo; you were standing on a big ship, with a 
big telescope in your hand. You had no cap on, 
and your hair was all flying about.' 

* Were there any sailors on the ship ?' 

* A good many.' 

* Did you quarrel with any of them ?' 
' I didn't dream of myself at all.' 

* * Did any of the sailors quarrel with me ?' 

* There wasn't any quarrelling, Jo, that I can 
remember.' 

* So you see,' said Joshua, Hhat it is all fudge.' 
^ I don't see that at all. Now I think of it, it 
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isn't likely that I should dream of quarrelling with 
any one or fighting with any one when I was 
dreaming of you, Jo.' 

' Or perhaps you haven't any combativeness, 
Dan.' 

* Perhaps I haven't. It wouldn't be of much 
use to me if I had, for I shouldn't know how to 
fight.' 

' Or perhaps your combativeness is so small 
that it won't act,' said Joshua sportively. 

* Don't joke about it, Jo,' said Dan. *You 
don't know how serious I am, and how disap- 
pointed I feel at its being a failure. Will you try 
it again to-night ?' 

Joshua, seeing that Dan was very much in 
earnest, readily promised; and the experiment 
was repeated that night, with the same result. 
After that the subject dropped for a time. 

But if Dan's organ of adhesiveness — which, 
phrenologicaUy, means affection, friendship, at- 
tachment — ^was large, it was scarcely more power- 
ful than his organ of concentrativeness. His love 
for Joshua was perfect. He knew that Joshua's 
choice of a pursuit would separate him from his 
friend. When he said to Joshua, ' I shall live in 
you, Jo,' the words conveyed the expression of no 
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light feeling, but of a deep earnest longing and 
desire to be always with his friend — ^to be always 
with him, although oceans divided them. If no 
misfortune had befallen him, if his limbs had been 
sound and his body strong, Dan would have been 
intellectually superior to boys in the same station 
of life as himself. Debarred as he was from their 
amusements, their anxieties, and their general 
ways of life, he was thrown, as it were, upon his 
intellect for consolation. It brought him, by the 
blessing of God, such consolation that his misfor- 
tune might have been construed into a thing to 
be coveted. There is good in everything. 

All Dan's sympathies were with Joshua. Dan 
admired him for his determination, for his desire 
to be better than his fellows. It was Dan who 
first declared that Joshua was to be a hero; 
and Joshua accepted Dan's dictum with com- 
placency. It threw a halo of romance around his 
determination not to be a wood-turner and not to 
do as his father had done before him. The reader, 
from these remarks, or the incidents that follow, 
may now or presently understand why the wildly- 
vague essay on the Philosophy of Dreams, or the 
Trivmph of Mind over Matter, took Dan's mind 
prisoner and so infatuated him. 
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Beferring to the book again, after the failure 
of the experiments upoi^his organ of combative- 
ness, Dan found a few simple directions by which 
the reader could test, in a minor degree, the 
power of the mind over the sleeping body. One 
of the most simple was this : A person, before 
he goes to sleep, must resolutely make up his 
mind to wake at a certain hour in the morning. 
He must say to himself, ' I want to wake at five 
o'clock — -at five o'clock — at five o'clock; I will 
wake at five o'clock — ^Iwill — I will — I will !' and 
continue to repeat the words and the determina- 
tion over and over again until he fell asleep, with 
the resolve firmly fixed in his mind. If you do 
this, said the writer, you will awake at five o'clock. 
Dan tried this experiment the same night— and 
failed. He repeated it the following night, and the 
night following that, with the same result. His 
sleep was disturbed, but that was all. But on 
the fourth night matters were different. Five 
o'clock was the hour Dan fixed upon, and nothing 
was more certain than that on the fourth night 
Dan woke up at the precise moment. There were 
two churches in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and, as he woke, Dan heard the first church-bell 
toll the hour. One. Two. Three. Four. Five. 

VOL. I. G 
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Each stroke of the bell was followed by a dismal 
hum of wofol tribulation. Then the other 
church-bell struck the hour, and each stroke of 
that was followed by a cheerful ring, bright and 
crisp and clear. Dan smiled and hugged himsdf, 
and went to sleep again, cherishing wild hopes 
which he dared not confess even to himself. He 
tried the experiment on the following night, fixing 
on a different time, half-past three. Undaunted 
by that and many other failures, he tried again 
and again, until one night he awoke when it was 
dark. He waited anxiously to hear the clocks 
strike. It seemed to be a very long half-hour, 
but the church -bell struck at last. One. Two. 
Three. Four. With a droning sound at the end 
of each stroke, as if a myriad bees, imprisoned in 
a cell, were giving vent to a long-sustained and 
simultaneous groan of entreaty to be set free ; or 
as if the bell were wailing for the hour that was 
dead. Then the joyous church-bell strudk. One. 
Two. Three. Four. A wedding-peal in each stroke; 
sparkling, although invisible, like stars in a clear 
sky on a frosty night. 

Dan went to sleep, almost perfectly happy. 
He repeated his experiment every night, until 
he had a very nearly perfect command over sleep 
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as far as regarded time, and could wake almost 
at any hour he desired. Then he took a forward 
step. While playing with his birds he said, * To- 
night I will dream of you.* But the thought 
intervened that he had often dreamt of the birds, 
and that to dream of them that night would not 
be very remarkable. So he said, * No, I will not 
dream of the birds that are living ; I will dream 
of Golden Cloud.' It was a long time now since 
Golden Cloud had been buried, but Dan had 
never forgotten his pet. When he went to bed 
he said, ' I will dream of Golden Cloud — a plea- 
sant dream.' And he dwelt upon his wish, and 
expressed it in words, again and again. That 
night he dreamt of Golden Cloud, and of its 
pretty tricks ; of its growing old and shaky ; of 
its death and burial. Then he saw something 
that he had never seen before. He saw it lying 
quite contented and happy at the bottom of its 
flower-pot coffin, and when he chirruped to it, it 
chirruped in return. 

He told his dream to Joshua. 

^ I have dreamt of Golden Cloud a good many 
times,' said Joshua. 

^ But I made up my mind especially to dream 
of Golden Cloud,' said Dan, ^ and I dreamt of it 
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the same night. At other times, my dreaming of 
it was not premeditated. It came in the nsnal 
way of dreams.' 

^ What do you want me to believe firom all 
this, Dan ?' 

^ That, as the author of that book says, yon 
can dream of anything yon wish. I scarcely dare 
believe that I shall be able to dream of what I 
shall most desire, by and by. By and by, Jo,' he 
repeated sadly, ^ when you and me are parted.' 

Joshua threw his arm round Dan's neck. 

^And you are doing all this, dear Dan, be- 
cause you want to dream of me ?' 

* And because I want to be with you, Jo, and 
to see things that you see, and never, never to be 
parted from you.' The wistful tears ran down 
Dan's cheek as he said these words. 

*It would be very wonderful,' said Joshua; 
* almost too wonderful. And I shall think, " Dan 
is here with me, although I cannot see him." ' 

* Listen again to what he says, Jo,' said Dan, 
opening the Triumph of Mind (yver Matter. * " A 
person can so command and control his mental 
forces as to train himself to dream of events that 
are actually taking place at a distance from him, 
at the precise moment they occur." ' 
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^ And that is what you want to do when I am 
away, Dan.' 

* That is what I want to do when you are away, 
dear Jo.' 

* I am positive you can't do it.' 

* Why ? I dreamt of Golden Cloud when I 
wanted to.' 

'I can understand that. But how did you 
dream of Golden Cloud, Dan ? You dreamt of 
him as if he was alive — ' 

' At first I did ; but afterwards I saw him in 
the flower-pot, dead.' 

* And Golden Cloud chirruped to you.' 
' Yes, Jo.' 

' Think again, Dan. Golden Cloud was dead, 
and Golden Cloud chirruped to you !' 

* Yes, Jo,' faltered Dan, beginning to under- 
stand the drift of Joshua's remarks. 

* That is not dreaming of things as they are, 
Dan,' said Joshua gently, taking Dan's hand and 
patting it. ' If you could dream of Golden Cloud 
as he is now, you would see nothing of him 
but a few bones — feathers and flesh all turned 
to clay. Not a chirrup in him, Dan dear, not a 
chirrup !' 

Dan covered his eyes with his hand, and the 
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tears came through his fingers. But he soon re- 
covered himself. 

*You are right, Jo/ he said: *yet Fm not 
quite wrong. The man who wrote that book knew 
things, depend upon it. He was not a fool. I 
was, to think I could do such wonders in so short 
a time.' 

Dan showed, in the last sentence, that he did 
not intend to relinquish his desire. He said no- 
thing more about it, however, and in a few minutes 
the pair of bullfinches were on the table in a little 
cage, whistling, * Kule, Britannia,' the high notes 
of which one of the birds took with consummate 
ease. 



CHAPTER V. 

JOSHUA MAKES UP HIS MIND TO GO TO SEA. 

Who was the Old Sailor? 

Simply, an old sailor. Having been a very 
young sailor indeed once upon a time, a great 
many years ago now, when, quite a little boy, he 
ran away from home and went to sea out of sheer 
love for blue water. In those times many boys 
did just the same thing, but that kind of boyish 
romance has been graduaUy dying away, and is now 
almost dead. Steam has washed off a great deal 
of its bright colouring. The taste of the salt 
spray grew so sweet to the young sailor's mouth, 
and the sight of the ocean — the waters of which 
were not always blue, as he had imagined — grew 
so dear to his eyes, that everything else became 
as naught to him. And so, faithful to his first 
love, he had grown from a young sailor to an old 
sailor. At the present time he was living in a 
rusty coal-barge, moored near the Tower-stairs; 
and, although he could see land and houses on 
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the other side of the water, there was a curl in his 
great nostrils as if he were smelling the sweet salt 
spray of the sea, and a staring look in his great 
blue eyes, as if the grand ocean were before him 
instead of a dirty river. He was a short thickset 
man, and his face was deeply indented with small- 
pox; indeed, so marked were the impressions 
which that disease had left upon him, that his 
face looked for all the world like a conglomeration 
of miniature salt-cellars. His name was Praise- 
worthy Meddler. The sea was his world — ^the land 
was of no importance whatever. Not only was the 
land of no importance in his eyes, but it was a 
place to be despised, and the people who inhabited 
it were an inferior race. From him did Joshua 
Marvel learn of the glories and the wonders of the 
ocean, and from him came Joshua's inspiration to 
be a sailor. 

For Joshua had settled upon the road which 
was to lead him to fame and fortune. By the 
time that he had made up his mind what was to 
be his future walk in life, most other lads in the 
parish of Stepney of the same age and condition 
as himself were already at work at different 
businesses, and had already commenced mounting 
that ladder which led almost always to an average 
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of something less than thirty-two shillings a week 
for the natural term of their lives. Although, up 
to this period of his life, Joshua's career had been 
a profitless one, as far as earning money was con- 
cerned, his time had not been thrown away. The 
tastes he had acquired were innocent and good^ 
and were destined to bear good fruit in the future'. 
The boyish friendship he had formed was of in- 
calculable value to him; for it was undoubtedly 
due, in a great measure, to that association that 
Joshua was kept from contact with bad compa- 
nions. He had not yet given evidence of the pos- 
session of decided character, except what might 
be gathered from a certain quiet determination of 
will, inherited from his mother, but stronger in 
him than in her because of his sex, and from a 
certain unswerving affection for anything he loved. 
A phrenologist, examining his head, would prob- 
ably have found that the organs of firmness and 
adhesiveness predominated over all his other facul- 
ties; and for the rest, something very much as 
follows. (Let it be understood that no attempt is 
here being made to give a perfect analysis of 
Joshua's faculties, but that mention is only being 
made of those organs which may help to explain, 
if they be remembered by the reader, and if there 
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be any troth in phrenology^ certain dieiimstanoes 
connected with Joshna's career, the conseqnenoes 
of which may have been varied in another man.) 
Welly then, adhefldyeness and firmness very large; 
the first of which will account for his strong at- 
tachment for Dan, and the ^second for his deter- 
mination, notwithstanding his mother's efforts, 
not to take to wood-turning nor any other trade, 
but to start in life for himself. Inhabitive- 
ness yery small; and as inhabitiyeness means a 
tendency to dwell in one place, the want of that 
£EU^ty will account for his desire to roam. All 
his moral and religious faculties — such as bene- 
yolence, wonder, veneration, and conscientiousness 
— were large ; what are understood as the semi- 
intellectual sentiments — constructiveness, imita- 
tion, and mirthfolness-he possessed only in a 
moderate degree; but one, ideality, was largely 
developed. Four of his intellectual faculties — ^in- 
dividuality, language, eventuality, and time — call 
for especial notice : they were all very small, the 
smallest of them being eventuality, the especial 
function of which is a memory of events. Men- 
tion being made that his organs ofcolour and tune 
were large, this brief analysis of Joshua's phreno- 
logical development is completed. 
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For the purpose of fitting himselffor his future 
career, Joshua had lately spent a great deal of his 
time at the waterside, and in the course of a few 
months' experience in hoats and barges on the 
river Thames, had made himself perfectly fa- 
miliar with all the dangers of the sea. Praise- 
worthy Meddler had a great deal to do with 
Joshua's resolve. His attention had been directed 
to the quiet well-behaved lad, who came down so 
often to the waterside, and who sat gazing, with 
unformed thoughts, upon the river. Not upon the 
other side of it, where tumble-down wharves and 
melancholy walls were, but along the course of it, 
as far as its winding form would allow him to do so. 
Then his imagination followed the river, and gave 
it pleasanter banks and broader, until he could 
scarcely see any banks at all, so wide had the river 
grown ; then he followed it farther still, until it 
merged into an ocean of waters, in which were 
crowded all the wonders he had read of in books 
of travel and adventure : wastes of sea, calm and 
grand in sunlight and moonlight; fire following 
the ship at night, fire in the waters, as if millions 
of fire-fish had ruphed up from the depths to op- 
pose the wooden monster which ploughed them 
through ; shoals of porpoises, sharks, whales, and 
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all the wondrous breaihiiig life in the mighty 
waters ; curling waves lifting up the ship, which 
afterwards glides down into the Yalleys ; blood- 
moons, and such a wealth of stars in the heaTens, 
and such feather-fringed aznre clouds as made the 
heart beat to think of them ; storms, too — dark 
waters seething and hissing, thunder a¥rfuUy peal- 
ing, lightning-flashes cutting the heavens open, 
and darting into the sea and cutting that with 
keen blades of light, then all darker than it was 
before : all these pictures came to Joshua's mind 
as, with eager eyes and clasped hands, he sat 
gazing at the dirty river. He held his breath as 
the storm-pictures came, but there was no terror 
in them; bright or dark, everything he saw was 
tinged with the romance of youthful imagining. 
Praiseworthy Meddler spoke first to Joshua, divined 
his wish, encouraged it, told the lad stories of his 
own ei^erience, and told them with such heartiness 
and enthusiasm, and made such a light matter of 
shipwreck and suchlike despondencies, that Jo- 
shua's aspirations grew and grew until he could no 
longer keep them to himself. And, of course, to 
whom should he first unbosom himself in plain 
terms but to his more than brother, Dan ? 

He disclosed his intentions in this manner : 
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he was playing and singing * Tom Bowling,' the 
words of which he had learnt from old Praise- 
worthy. He sang the song through to the end, 
and Dan repeated the last two lines : 

* For thongh his body's under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.* 

* My body has been under hatches to-day, Dan,' 
said Joshua, ' although I wasn't in the same con- 
dition as poor Tom Bowling. I daresay' (with a 
furtive look at Dan) ^ that I shall often be under 
hatches.' 

^ Ah !' said Dan. He knew what was coming. 

* The Old Sailor has been telling me such 
stories, Dan! What do you think? He was 
taken by a pirate-ship once, and served with them 
for three months.' 

* As a pirate ?' 

* Yes ; he has been a pirate. Isn't that glori- 
ous ? It was an awful thing, though ; the ship 
he was in — a merchantman — saw the pirate-ship 
giving chase. They tried to get away, but the 
pirates had a ship twice as good as theirs, and 
soon overhauled them. Then the grappling-irons 
were thrown, and the pirates swarmed into the 
merchantman^ and there was a terrible fight. 
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Those who were not killed were taken on board 
the piratoHship, the Old Sailor among the rest. 
There were three women with them, and O, Dan, 
would yon beliere it ? — those deTils, the pirates, 
killed them erery one, men and women too, and 
threw them orerboard — kiUed everyone of them 
bnt the Old Sailor/ 

* How was it that he was saved, Jo ?' 

* That is a thing he never eonld make out, he 
says. It tnmed him sick to see the pirates slash- 
ing away with their cutlasses, but when they came 
to the women he was almost mad. He was bound 
to a mast by a strong rope, and when he saw a 
woman's face turned to him, and looking at him 
imploringly, althou^ her eyes were almost blinded 
by blood — ' 

' !' cried Dan with a shudder, as if he could 
see the dreadful picture. 

'It was a iroman who had had a kind word for 
every one on the merchant-ship — a lady she was, 
and everybody loved her,' continued Joshua, with 
kindling eyes and clenched fists. ' When the Old 
Sailor saw her looking at him, he gave a yell, and 
actually broke the rope that bound him. But a 
dozen pirates had him down on the deck the next 
moment. He fought with them, and called out 
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to them, "Kill me, you devils!" You should 

hear the Old Sailor tell the story, Dan ! " Kill 

me, you devils!" he cried out, and he grappled 

with them, and hurt some of them. You may 

guess that they were too many for him. They 

hound him in such a zig-zag of ropes — round his 

neck and legs and back and arms — that he 

couldn't move, and they kicked him into a comer. 

There he lay, with his eyes shut, and heard the 

shrieks of his poor companions, and the splashes 

in the water as their bodies were thrown overboard. 

After that there was a great silence. " Now it 

is my turn," he said to himself, and he bit his 

tongue, so that he should not scream out. But 

it wasn't his turn ; some of the pirates came about 

him, and talked in a lingo he couldn't understand, 

and when he thought they were going to slash at 

him, they went away, and left him lying on the 

deck alive ! He lay there all night, dozing now 

and then, and waking up in awful fright ; for 

every time he dozed, he fancied that he heard 

the screams of the poor people who had been 

killed, and that he saw the bloody face of the 

poor lady he had tried to save. They didn't give 

him anything to eat or drink all night ; all they 

gave him was kicks. " Then," said the Old 
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Sailor, " they're going to starre me !" If he conld 
have moved, he would have throvm himself into 
the sea, but he was too securely tied. Well, in the 
morning, the captain, who could speak a little 
English, came and ordered that the ropes should 
be loosened. "Now's my time," said the Old 
Sailor, and he felt quite glad, Dan, he says ; and 
he says, too, that he felt as if he could have died 
happy if they had given him a chew of tobacco. 
"Open your eyes, pig of an Englishman!" cried 
the captain, for the Old Sailor kept his eyes shut 
all the time. " I sha'n't, pig of the devil !" roared 
the Old Sailor ; but, without meaning it, he did 
open his eyes. " Look here, pig," said the cap- 
tain, "you are a strong man, and you ought to 
be a good sailor." " I'd show you what sort 
of a sailor I am, if you would cut thesyB in- 
fernal " ' 

' 0, Jo !' said Dan, with a warning finger to 
his lips. 

* That is what the Old Sailor said, Dan,' con- 
tinued Joshua. * " I'd show you what sort of a 
sailor I am, if you would cut these — ^you know 
what — ropes, and give me a cutlass or a marlin- 
spike !" But the captain only laughed at him ; 
and said, " Now, pig, listen. You will either do 
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one of two things. You will either be one of 

us " " Turn pirate !" cried the Old Sailor ; 

" no ; I'll be — ^you know what, Dan — ^if I do !" 
'* Very well, pig," said the captain ; " refuse, and 
you shall be cut to pieces, finger by finger, and 
every limb of you. I give you an hour, pig, to 
think of it." The Old Sailor says that, if he 
had had a bit of tobacco, he would have chosen 
to be killed, even in that dreadful manner, 
rather than consent to join them. He never 
in all liis life longed so for a thing as he 
longed then for a quid, as he calls it. It 
made him mad to see the dark devils chewing 
their tobacco as they worked. "Anyhow," he 
thought, "I may as well live as be killed. I 
shall get a chance of escape one day." So when 
the hour was up, and the captain came, the Old 
Sailor told him that he would oblige them by not 
being chopped into mincemeat, if they would give 
him a chew of tobacco. They gave it to him, and 
unbound him ; and that is the way he became a 
pirate.' 

' And how did he get away, Jo ?' asked Dan. 

' That is wonderful, too,' continued Joshua. 
* He was with them for three months, and saw 
strange things and bad things, but never took 
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part in them. They tried to force him to do as 
they did, hut he wouldn't. And he made himself 
80 useful to them, and worked so hard, that it 
wasn't to their interest to get rid of him.' 

' I think the Old Sailor must he a little hit of 
a hero, Jo,' interrupted Dan. 

Joshua laughed heartily at this. * You will 
not say so when you see him.' 

* Why ? I suppose he is ugly.' 
Joshua raised his hand, expressively. 

* And weather-heaten, and all that ' 

*And knows,' said Joshua, still laughing, 

* " Which is the properest day to drink, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday ?" ' 

* Still he may he a hero — not like you, Jo, 
hecause you will he handsome.' 

' Do you think so ?' 

If hy some strange chance a picture of Joshua, 
as he was to he one day, had presented itself to 
the lads, how they would have wondered and mar- 
velled as to what could have heen the youth of 
such a man as they saw hefore them ! Look at 
Joshua now, as he is sitting hy Dan's side. A 
handsome open-faced lad, full of kindly feeling, 
and with the reflex of a generous lovinc: nature 
beaming in his eyes. Honest face, bright eyes, 
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laughing mouth that could be serious^ strong limbs, 
head covered with curls — a beautiful picture of 
happy boyhood. But no more surprising miracle 
could have occurred to Dan than to see Joshua, 
as he saw him then, sitting by his side, and then 
to look up and see the shadow of what was to come. 

'Do you think so?' and Joshua laughingly 
Tepeated the question. 

* Do I think so !' said Dan, gazing with pride 
at his friend. * Mr. Vanity ! as if you didn't 
know !' 

Joshua, laughing more than ever, protested 
that he had never given it a thought, and pro- 
mised that he would take a good long look at 
himself in the glass that very night. At the 
rate the lads were going on, it appeared as if 
the Old Sailor's story would never be completed, 
and so Daniel said, to put a stop to Joshua's 
nonsense. 

'It is all your fault, Dan,' said Joshua, 'be- 
cause you toill interrupt. Well, when the Old 
Sailor had been in the ship for three months, 
it was attacked by a cruiser which had been 
hunting it down for a long time. All the pirates 
were taken — the Old Sailor and all — ^and sold as 
slaves at Algiers. They wouldn't believe his story 
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about his not being a pirate^ and he was sold 
for a slave with the rest of them. He worked 
in chains in the fields for a good many weeks 
— he doesn't remember how many — until Lord 
Exmouth bombarded the forts, and put a stop 
to Christian slavery. And that is the Old Sailor's 
pirate-story.' 

* And now to return to what we were saying 
before you commenced,' said Dan — Joshua placed 
his hands at the back of his head, and interlac* 
ing his fingers, looked seriously at Dan, and drew 
a long breath: *You have something to tell me, 
Jo.' 

^ I have,' said Joshua. ' I have made up my 
mind what I am going to be. You can guess if 
you like.' 

' I have no need to guess, Jo, dear ; I know. 
I have seen it all along.' 

* What is it, then ?' 

* You are going to sea,' said Dan, striving to 
speak in a cheerful voice, but failing. 

* Yes, I shall go to sea ;* and Joshua drew an- 
other long breath. *How did you find it out, 
Dan the Wise?' 

* How did I find it out, Jo the Simple ! Haven't 
I seen it in your eyes for ever so. long? Haven't 
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you been telling me so every day ? It might es- 
cape others' notice, but not mine.' 

' I told the Old Sailor to-day, and he clapped 
me on the back and said I was a brave fellow. But 
he knew it all along, too, he said. And he took 
me into his cabin — such a cabin, Dan! — and 
poured out a tiny glass of rum, and made me drink 
it. My throat was on fire for an hour afterwards.' 

* Have you told mother and father ?' 
'No.' 

* Tell them at once, Jo. Go home now, and 
tell them. I want to be left alone to think of it. 
O Jo, and I am going to lose you !' 

Dan had tried hard to control himself, but he 
now burst into a passion of weeping ; and it is a 
fact, notwithstanding that they were both big boys, 
that their heads the next moment were so close 
together that Dan's tears rolled down both their 
faces. Joshua's heart was as full as Dan's, and 
he ran out of the room more to lessen Dan's grief 
than his own. 

Thus it fell out that in the evening, when the 
members of the Marvel family, variously occupied, 
were sitting at the kitchen-fire, Joshua said sud- 
denly to his relatives, 
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* I should like to go to sea.' 

George Marvel was smoking a long clay-pipe ; 
Mrs. Marvel viras darning a pair of virorsted stock- 
ings, in which scarcely a vestige of their original 
structure was left ; and Sarah Marvel was busily 
engaged in a writing-lesson, in the execution of 
which she was materially assisted by her tongue, 
which, hanging its full length out of her mouth, 
was making occasional excursions to the comers 
of her lips. George Marvel took the pipe from 
his lips and looked at the fire meditatively ; Mrs. 
Marvel burst into tears, and let the worsted stock- 
ing, with the needle sticking in it, drop into her 
lap ; and Sarah Marvel, casting a doubtful look at 
her writing-lesson, every letter in which appeared 
to be possessed with a peculiar species of drunken- 
ness, removed her eyes to her brother's face, upon 
which she gazed with wonder and admiration. So 
engrossed was she in the contemplation, that she 
put the inky part of the pen into her mouth, and 
sucked at it in sheer absence of mind. 

'Don't cry, mother,' said George Marvel. — 
' What was that you said, Josh ?' 

' I should like to go to sea, father.* 

* Ah !' ejaculated Mr. Marvel thoughtfully, look* 
ing steadily into the fire. 
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Joshua was also looking into the fire, and he 
saw in it, as plain as plain could be^ a fiery ship; 
fuU-rigged, with fiery ropes and fiery sails, and 
saw himself, Joshua Marvel, standing on the pOop, 
dressed in gold-laced coat and gold-laced cocked- 
hat, with a telescope in his hand. For Joshua, 
without the slightest idea as to how it was all to 
come about, had made up his mind that he was 
to be a captain, dressed as Nelson was in a pic- 
ture which was one of Praiseworthy Meddler's 
prize possessions, and which occupied the place 
of honour in the Old Sailor's cabin. While this 
vision was before Joshua, Mrs. Marvel continued 
to cry, but in a more subdued manner. 

* And so you want to be a sailor. Josh ?' que- 
ried Mr. Marvel. 

* Yes. A sailor first, and then a captain.' 
The intermediate grades were of too small im- 
portance to be considered. 

* I am sure. Josh,' said Mrs. Marvel, crying 
all the while, * I don't see what you want to go 
away for. Why don't you make up your mind 
even now to apprentice yourself to father's trade 
and be contented ? You might get a little shop 
of your own in time, if you worked very hard, and 
it would be pleasant for all of us.' 
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'Yon be qniet, moiher/ said Mr. Marvel. 
* What do women know abont these things ? Fm 
Joshna's father, I belieye — * 

* Yes, George^ I belieye yon are/ sobbed Mrs. 
Marvel. 

'And, as Joshua's father, I tell yon again, 
once and for all, that he's not going to be a wood* 
tnmer. Here's the old subject come np again 
with a vengeance ! I wish a woman's clothes were 
like a woman's ideas ; then they wonld never wear 
out. A wood-turner! A pretty thing a wood- 
turner is! I've been a wood-turner all my life, 
and what better off am I for it ?' 

' I am sure, father, we have been very happy,' 
said Mrs. Marvel. 

'I am not saying anything about that,' ob- 
served Mr. Marvel, expressing in his voice a veiy 
smaU regard for domestic happiness, although, in 
reality, no man better appreciated it. ' What I 
say is, I've been a wood-turner all my life ; and 
what I ask is, what better off am I, or you, or any 
of us, for it ? If Josh likes to be a wood-turner, 
he can ; I have nothing to say against it, except 
that he's been a precious long time making up 
his mind. And if he likes to be a sailor, he 
can; I have nothing to say against that. Tm 
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Joshua's father^ and, as Joshua's father^ I say 
if Josh likes to make a start in life for himself 
as a sailor, let him. If I was Josh, I would do 
the same myself.* 

* Thank you, father,' said Joshua. — * And, mo- 
ther, if you only heard what Mr. Praiseworthy 
Meddler says of the sea, you would think very dif- 
ferently; I know you would.* 

But Mrs. Marvel shook her head and would 
not be comforted. 

* My father was a wood-turner,' said Mr. Mar- 
vel, * and he made me a wood-turner. He never 
asked me whether I would or I wouldn't, and I 
didn't have a choice. If he had have asked me, 
perhaps we shouldn't have gone on pinching and 
pinching all our lives. Now Joshua's diflferfent; 
he's got his choice: never forget. Josh, that it 
was your father who gave you the world to pick 
from — and I think he's acting sensibly, as I 
should have done if my father had given me the 
chance. But he didn't, and it's too late for a 
man with his head full of white hairs to commence 
life all over again.' 

And Mr. Marvel fell-to smoking his pipe again, 
and studying the fire. 

* I've never seen the sea myself,' he presently 
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resumed ; * but IVe read of it^ aud heard talk of 
it. There are better lands across the seas than 
Stepney, for a youngster like Josh. There are 
lots of chances, too ; and who knows what may 
happen ?' 

* That's where it is, father/ whimpered Mrs. 
Marvel; *we don't know what might happen. 
Suppose Josh is shipwrecked; what would you 
say then? You'd lie awake night after night, 
father — ^you know you would — and wish he had 
been a wood-turner. Fve never seen the sea, and 
I never want to ; I've been happy enough with- 
out it. It's like flying in the face of Providence. . 
And what's to become of us when we are old, 
if Josh can't take care of us ?' 

* Just so, mother. Listen to me, and be sen- 
sible. Suppose Josh becomes a wood-turner ; he 
can't expect to do better than his father has 
done. I am not a bad workman myself; and 
though Josh might make as good, I don't think 
he'd make a better. Now what I say again is — 
and it's wonderful what a many times a man 
has to say a thing before he can drive it into a 
woman's head, if she ain't willing — although I'm 
a good workman, what better ojBf am I for it ? And 
what better oflF would Josh be for it, when he gets 
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to be as old as I am ? We've commenced to lay 
by a good many times — ^haven't we, Maggie? — 
but we never could keep on with it. First a bit 
of sickness took it ; then a bit of furniture that 
we couldn't do without took it ; then a rise in 
bread and meat took it ; and then a bit of some- 
thing else took it. You've been a good woman 
to me, Maggie, and you've pinched all you could 
for twenty years ; and what has come of all your 
pinching? There's that old teapot you used to 
lay by in. It's at the back of the cupboard now, 
and it hasn't had a shilling in it for I don't know 
when's the time. It would be full of dust, mo- 
ther, only you don't like dust ; and a good job 
too. But it ain't your fault that it isn't full of 
something better ; and it ain't my fault. It's all 
because I've been a wood-turner all my days. And 
the upshot of it is, that we're not a bit better off 
now than we were twenty years ago. We're worse 
off; for we've spent twenty good years and got 
nothing for them.' 

* We've got Josh and Sarah,' Mrs. Marvel ven- 
tured fo say. The simple woman actually re- 
garded those possessions as of inestimable value 
— ^but that is the way of a great many foolish mo- 
thers. 
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Her hnsband did not heed the remark. He 
took another pnll at his pipe, bnt drew no smoke 
from it. TTjg pipe was ont ; bnt in his earnest- 
ness he puffed away at nothing, and continued : 

' Who is to take care of us, you want to know, 
when we grow old, if Josh don't. When Josh 
grows up. Josh will get married, naturally.' 

' So shall I, father,' interrupted Sarah, who 
was listening with the deepest interest to the con- 
versation. 

'Perhaps, Sarah,' said Mr. Marvel a little 
dubiously. ' Girls ain't like boys ; they can't pick 
and choose. Josh will get married, naturally; 
and Josh will have children, naturally. Perhaps 
hell have two ; perhaps he'll have six.' 

' Mrs. Pigeon's got thirteen,' remarked Sarah 
vivaciously. 

' Be quiet, Sarah. Where did you learn man- 
ners ? — ^Now if Josh has six children, and, being 
a wood-turner, doesn't do any better as a wood- 
turner than his father has done — and he's a pre- 
sumptuous young beggar if he thinks he's going 
to do better than me ' 

* I don't think so, father,' said Joshua. 

' Never mind. And he's a presumptuous young 
beggar if he thinks he's going to do better than 
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me,' Mr. Marvel repeated; he relished the roll of 
the words — * what's to become of xis then ? Josh, 
if he's a wood-turner with six children, can't be 
expected to keep his old father and mother. He 
will have enough to do as it is. But if Josh 
strikes out for himself, who knows what may hap- 
pen? He may do* this, or he may do that; and 
then we shall be all right.' 

There was not the shadow of a doubt that in 
that house the gray mare was the worse horse, in 
defiance of the old adage. 

* And as to Joshua's being shipwrecked,' con- 
tinued Mr. Marvel, 'you know as well as I do, 
mother, that it would be enough to break my 
heart. But I don't believe there's more danger on 
the sea than on the land. There was Bill Brackett 
run over yesterday by a brewer's dray, and three 
of his ribs broken. You don't get run over by 
a brewer's dray at sea. And what occurred 
to William Small a month ago ? He was walk- 
ing along as quiet and inojSensive as could 
be, when a brick from a scaffold fell upon his 
head, and knocked eveiy bit of sense clean out 
of him. They don't build brick houses on the 
sea. Why, it might have happened to me, or you, 
or Josh !' 
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' Or me, father/ cried Sarah, not at all pleased 
at being deprived of the chance of being knocked 
on the head by a brick. 

* Or you, Sarah. So, mother, don't let us have 
any more talk about shipwrecks.' 

' But if Josh does get shipwrecked, father,' per- 
sisted Mrs. Marvel, ' remember that I warned you 
beforehand.' 

'But Josh is not going to get shipwrecked,' 
exclaimed Mr. Marvel, slightly raising his voice, 
determined not to tolerate domestic insubordina- 
tion ; ' therefore, hold your tongue, and say no- 
thing more about it.' 

There was one privilege for the possession of 
which Mr. Marvel had fought many a hard battle 
in the early days of his married life, and which 
he now believed he possessed by right of con- 
quest ; that was the privilege of having the last 
word. To all outward appearance Mrs. Marvel 
respected this privilege ; but in reality she set it 
at defiance. It was a deceptive victory that he 
had gained ; for if he had the last audible word, 
Mrs. Marvel had the last inaudible one. Woman 
is a long-suffering creature; she endures much 
with patience and resignation; but to yield the 
last word to a man is a sacrifice too great for her 
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to make. There are, no doubt, instances of such 
sacrifice ; but they are very rare. Many precious 
oblations had Mrs. Marvel made in the course of 
her married life ; but she had not sacrificed the 
last word upon the domestic altar. True, it was 
always whispered inly, under her breath; but it 
was hers nevertheless; and she exulted in it. 
When a woman cannot get what she wants by 
hook, she gets it by crook, depend upon it. For 
twenty years had the Marvels lived together man 
and wife ; and during all that time Mr. Marvel 
had never known, that in every family conversation 
and discussion his wife had invariably obtained 
the victory of the last word ; although sometimes 
a half-triumphant look in her eyes had caused 
him to doubt. 

So, upon this occasion, notwithstanding the 
decided tone in which her husband had closed the 
conversation, Mrs. Marvel bent her head over her 
worsted stocking, and whispered to herself, half 
tearfully and half triumphantly : 

*But if Josh does get shipwrecked, father, 
don't forget that I warned you beforehand.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE ACTOR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

That night, as Joshua was lying half-awake and 
half-asleep, his mind being filled with pleasant 
sea-pictures, he was surprised to hear his bedroom- 
door creak. Without moving in his bed, he 
turned his eyes towards the door, and, in the in- 
distinct light, he saw his mother enter the room. 
She opened the door very softly, as if fearful of 
disturbing him, and she paused for a moment or 
two in the open space, with her hand raised in a 
listening attitude. Joshua saw that she believed 
him to be asleep, and he closed his eyes as she 
approached the bed. Her movements were so 
quiet, that he did not know she was close to him, 
until she gently took his hand and placed it to 
her lipsJ Then he knew that she was kneeling by 
his bedside, and knew also, by a moisture on his 
hand, that she was crying. His heart yearned to 
her, but he did not move. He heard her whisper. 
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* God protect you, my son !' Then his hand, wet 
■with his mother's tears, was released, and when 
he reopened his eyes, she was gone. 

'Poor mother!' he thought. 'She is un- 
happy because I am going to sea. I will ask 
the Old Sailor to come and tell her what a glorious 
thing the sea is. Perhaps that will make her 
more comfortable in her mind.' 

He acted upon his resolution the very next 
day, and his efforts were successful. In the even- 
ing, he wended his way homewards from the 
waterside, in a state of ineffable satisfaction be- 
cause the Old Sailor had promised to come to 
Stepney, for the express purpose of proving to 
Mrs. Marvel how superior in every respect the sea 
was to the land, and what a wise thing Joshua 
had done in making up his mind to be a sailor. 

The lad was in an idle happy humour as he 
walked down a narrow street, at no great distance 
from his home. It differed in no respect from the 
other common streets in the common neighbour- 
hood. All its characteristics were familiar to him. 
The sad-looking one-story brick houses; the slat- 
ternly girls nursing babies, whose name was le- 
gion ; the troops of children of various ages and 
in various stages of dirtiness, one of their most 
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distinguishing insignia being the yawning condi- 
tion of their boots, there not being a sound boot* 
lace among the lot of them ; and here and there 
the melancholy and desponding shops where 
BweetstuflF and cheap provisions were sold. Jo- 
shua walked down this poor wobegone street, mak- 
ing it bright with his bright fancies, when hi» 
attention was suddenly aroused by the occurrence 
of something unusual near the bottom of the street. 
A large crowd of boys and girls and women 
was gathered around a person, who was gesticulat- 
ing and declaiming with startUng earnestness- 
Pushing his way through the throng, Joshua saw 
before him a taU, spare man, with light hair 
hanging down to his shoulders. So long and 
waving was his hair, that it might have be- 
longed to a woman. His gaunt and furrowed face 
was as smooth as a woman's, and his mouth was 
large, as were also his teeth, which were peculiarly 
white and strong. But what most arrested atten- 
tion were his eyes ; they were of a light-gray 
colour, large even for his large face, and they had 
a wandering look in them strangely at variance 
with the sense of power and firmness that dwelt 
in every other feature. He was acting the Ghost 
scenes in Hamlet; in his hand was a woodea 
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sword, which he sheathed in his ragged coat^ and 
drew and flourished when occasion needed. His 
fine voice, now deep as a man's, now tender as a 
woman's, expressed all the passions, and expressed 
them well. In the library which Dan and Joshua 
possessed there was an odd volume of Shake- 
speare's works, and when the street-actor said, in 
a melancholy dreamy tone, 

* It waves me still : — go on, I'll follow thee,' 

Joshua remembered (as much from the intelligent 
action of the actor as from the words themselves) 
that it was a Ghost whom Hamlet was addressing. 
The words were so impressively spoken, that 
Joshua almost fancied he saw a Shade before the 
man's uplifted hand. Then, when Hamlet cried, 

* My fate cries ont, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 
StiU am I called. — ^Unhand me, gentlemen !' 

(struggling with his visionary opponents and break- 
ing from them, and drawing his wooden sword) 

' By heaven, I'U make a ghost of him that lets me 1 
I say, away I— Go on, I'U follow thee ;' — 

Joshua experienced a thrill of emotion that only 
the representation of true passion could have exr 
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cited. As the man uttered the last words, Joshna 
heard a shuddering sigh close to him. Turning 
his head, he saw Susan, whose face was a perfect 
encyclopaedia of wondering and terrified admiration. 

' Who is he following, Joshua ?' she asked in 
a whisper, clutching him hy the sleeve. 

' The Ghost. Hush !' 

' The Ghost !* (with a violent shudder.) — 
* Where ?' 

Joshua pressed her hand, and warned her to 
be silent, so as not to disturb the man. Susan 
held his hand tightly in hers, and obeyed. 

The Ghost that the actor saw in his mind's 
eye wad standing behind Susan. The man ad- 
vanced a step in that direction, and stood with out- 
stretched sword, gazing at the airy nothing. Susan 
trembled in every limb as the man glared over her 
shoulder, and she was frightened to move her 
head, lest she should see the awful vision whose 
presence was palpable to her senses. The man 
had commenced the platform-scene, where Ham- 
let says, ' Speak; 111 go no further;* and the 
Ghost says, * Mark me !' when a tumult took 
place. At the words * Mark me,' a vicious boy 
picked up a piece of mud, and threw it at the 
man's face, with the words, * Now you're marked ;' 
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at which several of the boys and girls laughed 
and clapped their hands. The actor made no 
answer, but, seizing the boy by the shoulder, 
held him fast and proceeded with the scene. The 
boy tried to wriggle himself away, but at every 
&esh attempt the man's grasp tightened, until, thor- 
oughly desperate, the boy broke into open rebellion. 

Actor. Thns was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatched : 

Boy {struggling violently). Just you let mo 
go, will you ? 

Actor, Cnt off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhonsel'd, disappointed, nnaneal'd ; 

Boy {beginning to cry). Come now, let me go, 
will you ? You're a-hurting of me ! Let me go, 
you {bad words). 

Actor {calm and indifferent). No reckoning made, but sent 
to my account 
With aU my imperfections on my head. 

A girVs voice. Pinch him, Billy ! 

A boy's voice. Kick him, Billy ! 

Billy did both, but the actor continued. 

Actor. O, horrible ! 0, horrible ! Most horrible ! 

BUly. Throw a stone at him, some one ! 

Actor {ivhlimely unconsciom). 11 thou hast nature in thee, 
bear it not. 
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A stone was thrown; and as if this were a 
signal for a general attack, a shower of stones 
was hurled at the actor. One of them hit him 
on the forehead ; hit him so hadly that he stag- 
gered, and, releasing his hold of Billy, raised 
his hand to his head, while an expression of pain 
passed into his face. Hooting and yelling, ' Look 
at the mad actor !' ' Hoo, hoo ! look at the crazy 
fool !' — ^the crowd of hoys and girls scampered 
away, and left the man standing in the road, 
with only Susan and Joshua for an audience. 
Joshua was hot with indignation, and Susan, 
spell-hound hy awe and fear, stood motionless by 
Joshua's side, while large tears trickled from her 
eyes into her open mouth. 

,The blood was- oozing from the wound in the 
man's forehead, and his long fair hair was crimson- 
stained. His eyes wandered around distressfully, 
and a sighing moan died upon his lips. The fire 
of enthusiasm had fled from his countenance, and 

in the place of the inspired actor, Joshua saw a 

» 

man whose face was of a deathly hue, and from 
whose eyes the light seemed to have departed. 
With his hand pressed to his forehead, he stag- 
gered a dozen yards, and then leant against the 
wall for support. 
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* He is badly hurt, I am afraid,' said Joshua. 
Susan walked swiftly up to the man. 

' Shall we assist you home ?' she said. 

* Home V he muttered. * No, no ! Money ! I 
want money !' 

As he spoke he drooped, and would have 
fallen to the ground but for Joshua, who caught 
ihe man on his shoulder, and let him glide 
gently on to a door-step. Susan wiped the blood 
from his face with her apron. He looked at her 
vacantly, closed his eyes, and fainted. 

* He is dying, Joshua !' cried Susan, her trem* 
]bling fingers wandering about the man's face. 
* 0, the wicked boys ! 0, the wicked boys !' 

A woman here came out of a house with a cup 
of cold water, which she sprinkled upon his face. 
Presently the man sighed, and struggled to his 
feet, murmuring, * Yes, yes ; I must go home.' 

*"WTiere do you live?' asked Joshua. 'We 
will assist you.' 

He did not answer, but walked slowly on 
like one in a dream. Assisting but not guiding 
his steps, Joshua and Susan walked on either 
side of him, and supported him. Although he 
scarcely seemed to be awake, he knew his way, 
and turning down a street even commoner than 
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it0 fellows, he stopped at the entrance to a miser- 
able court. Waving his hand as if dismissing 
them, he walked a few steps down the court, and 
entered a honse, the door of which was open. 
Impelled partly by curiosity, but chiefly by com- 
passion, Joshua and Susan followed the man into 
a dark passage, and up a rheumatic flight of 
stairs, into a room where want and wretchedness 
made grim hoKday. 

' Minnie !' he muttered hoarsely, fuid all his 
strength seemed to desert him as he spoke^- 
* Minnie, child ! where are you ?' 

He sank upon the ground with a wild shudder, 
and lay as if death had overtaken him. At the 
same moment there issued from the comer of the 
room where the deepest shadows gathered, a child- 
girl, so marvellously like him, with her fair wav- 
ing hair, her large beautifully-shaped mouth, her 
white teeth, and her great restless gray eyes, that 
Joshua knew at once that they were father and 
daughter. 

Minnie crept to the man, and sat beside him* 
She spoke to him, but he did not reply. And 
then she looked at Joshua and Susan, whose 
forms were dimly discernible in the gathering 
gloom. 
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* What is the matter with father ?' she asked 
of them in a faint moaning voice. 

^ Some bad boys threw a stone at him and hit 
him on the forehead/ Joshua answered. ^He 
will be better presently, I hope.' 

Minnie did not heed what he said^ but felt 
eagerly in her father's pockets, and, not finding 
what she searched for, began to cry. 

* No, no,' she said, beating her hands to- 
gether; 'it is not that. He is weak and ill 
because he has had nothing to eat. I thought 
he would have brought home enough to buy 
some bread, but he hasn't a penny.' 

Joshua remembered the man's words, 'Money! 
I want money !' and he immediately realised that 
the poor creatures were in want. 

' Are you hungry, Minnie ?' he asked. 

* I have not had any breakfast,' she answered 
wearily. ' No more has father. Nor any dinner. 
We had some bread last night. We ate it all up. 
Father went out to-day, hoping to earn a little 
money, and he has come home without any. We 
shall die, I suppose. But I should like something 
to eat first.' 

'How do you know he has had nothing to 
eat?' asked Joshua ; the words almost choked him. 
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Minnie looked up with a plaintive smile. 

' If he had had only a hard piece of bread 
given him/ she said in a tender voice, * he would 
have pnt it into his pocket for me/ 

' Stop here, Susan/ said Joshua, a great sob 
rising in his throat. 'I will be back in ten 
minutes/ 

He ran out of the room and out of the house. 
Never in his life had he run so fast as he ran 
now. He rushed into Dan's room, and said, al- 
.most breathlessly, 

' Where is the money-box, Dan ? How much 
is there in it ?' 

' Fourteenpence,' said the faithful treasurer, 
producing the box. * What a heat you are in, Jo !' 

' Never mind that. I want every farthing of 
the money, Dan. Don't ask me any questions. 
I will tell you all by and by.' 

Dan emptied the money-box upon the table, 
and Joshua seized the money, and tore out of the 
house as if for dear life. Soon he was in the 
actor's room again, with bread and tea. Susan 
had not been idle during his absence. She had 
bathed the man's wound, and had wiped the blood 
and mud from his face and hair. He had recovered 
from his swoon, and was looking at her gratefully. 
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Joshua placed the bread before him, and be 
broke a piece from the loaf and gave it to Minnie, 
who ate it greedily. 

* " So fair and foul a day I have not seen," ' 
the man muttered ; and both Joshua and Susan 
thought, 'How strangely yet how beautifully he 
speaks !' 

Susan made the tea downstairs, and she and 
Joshua sat quietly by, while the man and his 
daughter ate like starved wolves. It was a bit- 
terly painful sight to see. 

' I think we had better go now, Susan,' whis- 
pered Joshua. 

They would have left the room without a^word; 
but the man said, 

* What is your name, and what are you ?* 

' My name is Joshua Marvel, and I'm going 
to be a sailor.' 

* '' There'Q a sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft," ' said the actor, ' " To keep watch for the 
life of poor Jack." * 

' That's what Praiseworthy Meddler says,' said 
Joshua, laughing. ' I shall come and see you 
again, if you will let me.' 

* Come and welcome.' 

* Good-night, sir.* 
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* Good-night, and God bless you, Joshua Mar- 
vel !' 

Minnie went to the door with Joshua and 
Susan, and looking at Joshua, with the tears in 
her strangely-beautiful eyes, said : 

' Good-night, and God bless you, Joshua Mar- 
vel!' 

She raised herself on tiptoe, and Joshua stooped 
and kissed her. After that, Susan gave her a 
hug, and she returned to her father and lay down 
beside him. 

When he arrived home, Joshua told Dan of 
the adventure, and how he had spent the fourteen- 
pence. Dan nodded his head approvingly. 

* You did right,' he said — * you always do. I 
should have done just the same.' 

Then they took the odd volume of Shakespeare 
from the shelf, and read the Ghost scenes i^ 
Hamlet before they said good-night. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

EXPLAINS WHY PRAISEWORTHY MEDDLER REMAINED 

A BACHELOR. 

Here is Praiseworthy Meddler, sitting in the best 
chair in a corner of the fireplace in the little 
kitchen in Stepney. In his low shoes and loose 
trousers, and blue shirt open at the throat, he 
looks every inch a sailor ; and his great red pock- 
marked face is in keeping with his calling. On 
the other side of the fireplace, facing Praiseworthy 
Meddler, is Mr. George Marvel ; next to Praise- 
worthy Meddler is Mrs. Marvel ; on a stool at her 
father's feet sits Sarah; and Joshua sits at the 
table, watching every shade of expression that 
passes over his mother's face. The subject-mat- 
ter of the conversation is the sea; and Praise- 
worthy Meddler has been * holding forth,' as is 
evidenced by his drawing from the bosom of his 
shirt a blue -cotton pocket-handkerchief, upon 
which is imprinted a ship of twelve hundred tons 
burden, A 1 at Lloyd's for an indefinite number 
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of years. The ship is in full sail, and all its 
canvas is set to a favourable breeze. Upon this 
blue vessel Praiseworthy Meddler dabs his red 
face in a manner curiously suggestive of his face 
being a deck, and the handkerchief a mop. 
When he has mopped his deck, which appears to 
be a perpetually-perspiring one, he spreads his 
handkerchief over his knee to dry, and says, as 
being an appropriate tag to what has gone before, 

* There is no place on earth like the sea.' 

The Old Sailor was not aware that anything 
of a paradoxical nature was involved in the states 
ment, or he might not have repeated it : 

' There is no place on earth like th6 sea. Show 
me the man who says there is, and 111 despise 
him; if I don't, I'm a Dutchman;' adding, to 
strengthen his declaration, ' Or a double Dutch- 
man.^ 

The man not being forthcoming — ^probably he 
was not in the neighbourhood, or, being there, did 
not wish to be openly despised — Praiseworthy 
Meddler looked around with the air of one who 
has the best of the argument, and then produced 
a piece of pigtail from a mysterious recess, and 
bit into it as if he were a savage boar biting into 
the heart of a foe. 
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* But the danger, Mr. Meddler,' suggested Mrs. 
Marvel in a trembling voice. 

* There is more danger upon land, lady.' 

* There, mother,' said Mr. Marvel ; * didn't I 
tell you so the other night ?' 

* You told her right,' said Praiseworthy with 
emphasis. * Danger on the sea, lady ! What is 
it to danger on the land ? A ship can ride over 
a wave, let it be ever so high; but a man can't 
step over a wagon. Are carts and drays and 
horses safe ? Are gas-pipes safe ? And if there 
is danger on the sea, lady — ^which I don't deny, 
mind you, altogether — what does it do ? Why, 
it makes a man of a boy, and it makes a man 
more of a man.' 

* Hear, hear, hear !' exclaimed Mr. Marvel, 
rapping on the table. 

^Look at me!' said the enthusiastic sailor. 
* Here am I — I don't know how many years old, 
and that's a fact — ^I've lived on the sea from wl^en 
I was a boy ; and I've been blown by rough winds, 
and I've been blinded by storms, and I've been 
wrecked on rocky coasts, and I've been as near 
death, ay, a score of times, as most men have been. 
Lord love you, my dear! All we've got to do 
is to do our duty; and when we're called aloft^ 
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we can say, " Ay, ay. Sir !" with a braye heart. 
What better life than a life on sea is there for boy 
or man? And doesn't Saturday night come ronnd ? 

' Far an the world's jnst like the ropes abosid a ship. 

Each man's rigged oat, 

A yessel stoat. 
To take for life a trip. 
The shrouds, the stays, the braces. 

Are joys, and hopes, and fears; 
The halliards, sheets, and traces, 

Stin as each passion veers, 

And whim prerails, 

Direct the sails. 
As on the sea of life he steers. 

Then let the storm 

Heayen's face deform. 
And danger press ; 

Of these in spite, there are some joys 
Us jolly tars to bless ; 

For Satnrday night still comes, my boys, 
To drink to Poll and Bess.* 

Praiseworthy Meddler roared out the song at 
the top of his voice, as if it were the most natnral 
and appropriate thing for him to do just there 
and then. The effect of his sadden inspiration 
was, that every member of the Marvel family, 
without being previously acquainted with the 
young ladies referred to, repeated in their honour 
the refrain of the last two lines : 
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* For Saturday night still comes, my boys, 
To drink to Poll and Bess,* 

with 8uch extraordinary enthusiasm, that the 
carroty-haired cat rose to her feet in alarm, de- 
bating within herself the possibility of the Marvel 
family having suddenly caught a contagious mad- 
ness from the Old Sailor. Convinced that the 
matter required looking into, puss walked softly 
to the door, with the intention of arousing the 
neighbours ; but silepce ensuing at the conclusion 
of the refrain, she became reassured, and stole 
back to her warm space on the floor, and curled 
herself up again and blinked at the fire. 

After this exertion. Praiseworthy Meddler took 
the twelve -hundred -ton ship off his knee, and 
dabbed his face with it energeticaUy. 

*What does it amount to,' he continued, *if 
the heart's brave ? What does it amount to when 
it is all over, and when one gets to be as old as 
I am? I'm tough and firm;' and he gave his 
leg a great slap. *I'm as young as a younger 
man ; and I know that there's no place on earth 
like the sea.' 

* And you can get promotion, can't you ?' 
asked Joshua eagerly. 'A man needn't be a 
common sailor all his life ?' 

VOL. I. K 
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'No, Josh, he needn't stick at that, if he's 
willing and able, and does his daty. I know 
many a skipper who once on a time was only 
an able-bodied seaman.' 

*Do yoa hear that, mother?' cried Joshua. 
* Now are yoa satisfied ?' and he jumped up and 
gave her a kiss. 

* What is a skipper, Mr. Meddler ?' asked Mrs. 
Marvel with her arm round Joshua's waist. She 
had a dun notion that a skipper was connected 
with a skipping-rope, and that she might have 
been a skipper in her girlhood's days. K that 
were the case, she could not see what advantage 
it would be to Joshua to become one. 

*A skipper's a captain, mother,' whispered 
Joshua. 

' !' said Mrs. Marvel, but not quite clear in 
her mind on the point. * Then, if I might be so 
bold, Mr. Meddler ' 

But here Mrs. Marvel stopped suddenly and 
blushed like a girl. 

' Ay, ay, lady, go on,' said the Old Sailor en- 
couragingly. 

*If I might make so bold,' continued Mrs. 
Marvel with an eflfort, * how is it that you never 
rose to be a skipper ?' 
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' 0, mother !' cried Joshua. 

* The question is a sensible one, Joshua/ said 
Praiseworthy Meddler slowly, *and a right one 
too ; though, if all able-bodied seamen rose to be 
skippers, there wouldn't be ships enough in the 
world for them. I should have been promoted, 
I've no doubt; but I was bom with something 
unfortunate, which has stuck to me all my life, 
and which I have never been able to get rid of.' 

*Is it anything painful?' asked Mrs. Marvel 
with womanly solicitude. 

Praiseworthy Meddler looked at her with a 
droll expression on his face, and folded his twelve- 
hundred-ton ship into very small squares, and laid 
it in the palm of his left hand, and flattened it 
with the palm of his right, before he spoke 

again : 

*It wasn't my fault, it was my misfortune. 
I couldn't help my father's name being Meddler, 
and I couldn't help being a Meddler myself, being 
his son, you see. My father didn't like his name 
any more than I did, but he didn't know how to 
change it ; he was born a Meddler, and he died a 
Meddler. My being a Meddler is the only rea- 
son, I do believe, why I am not a skipper this 
present day of our Lord ; and I don't think I am 
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the siirri. - A. MeaHf r, saddler." There was a 
riTal saddler in ihe same town, whose name was 
Straight, and who didn't like mv father setting np 
in opposition to him ; and he pnt in his window 
a bill, with this on it : '' Hare vonr saddles made 
and repaired by a Straightforward man, and not 
by A Meddler." That rained my father : people 
laughed at him, instead of dealing with him ; he 
soon had to shut up shop, and go to work again as 
a journeyman. He had two children ; the first 
was a girl, the next was me. I heard that he was 
Tery pleased when my sister was born, because 
was a girl. " She can marry when she grows 
** he said, ^'and then she will have her hns- 
*B name." When I was born, my father wasn't 
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pleased : he didn't want any more Meddlers, he 
said. But he couldn't help it ; no more could I. 
He did what he thought was the very best thing 
for me — he gave me a fine Christian name to bal- 
ance my surname : he had me christened Praise- 
worthy. Now that made it worse. If I was laughed 
at for being a Meddler, I was laughed at more for 
being a Praiseworthy Meddler. Once, when I was a 
young feUow. I did good service in a ship I was 
serving in. When we came into port, the skipper 
reported well of me, and the owners sent for me. 
I went to the office, thinking that I should be 
promoted for my good services. The firm owned 
at least a dozen merchant-ships ; and I should 
have been promoted, if it hadn't been for my 
name. The owners spoke kindly to me ; and 
after I had satisfied them that I was fit for pro- 
motion, the youngest partner asked my name. I 
told him Meddler. He smiled, and the other 
partners smiled. ''What other name ?" he asked. 
" Praiseworthy," I answered; " Praiseworthy Med- 
dler." He laughed at that, and said that I was 
the only Praiseworthy Meddler he had ever met. 
They seemed so tickled at it, that the serious part 
of the affair slipped clean out of their heads ; they 
called me an honest fellow, and said that they 
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would not forget me. They didn't forget me; they 
gare me five pounds over and abore my pay. If it 
hadn't been for my name^ they might haye appointed 
me mate of one of their ships. I was so mad with 
thinking about it, that I began to hate myself 
beeause I was a Meddler. If the name had been 
something I could have got hold of, I would haye 
strangled it. At last I made up my mind that I 
would get spliced, and that I would take my lass's 
name the day I was married. Being on leave, 
and stopping at my father's house, I told him 
what I had made up my mind to do. He was a 
melancholy man — ^it was his name that made biTp 
so, I do believe — and he told me, in his melan- 
choly voice, that it was the best thing I could do, 
and that he wished he had thought of doing so 
before he married. " Wipe it out, my boy," he 
said — " wipe out the unlucky name ; sweep all 
the Meddlers out of the world. It would have 
been better you had been bom with a hump than 
been bom a Meddler." He talked a little wild 
sometimes, but we were used to it. I began to 
look about me ; and one day I caught sight of a 
lass who took my fancy. My leave was nearly ex- 
pired, and I had to join my ship in a few days. I 
wanted to learn all about the girl, and I was too bash- 
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ful to do it myself, which is not the usual way of 
sailors, my dear. So I pointed out the lass to a 
shipmate, and told him I had taken a fancy to her, 
and would he get me all the information he could 
about her. That very night, as I was bolting the 
street-door, just before going to bed, I heard my 
shipmate's voice outside in the street. ''Is that 
you. Meddler?" he asked. "Yes, Jack," I ans- 
wered. " I thought I'd come to tell you at once," 
he cried ; " I've found out all about her. Her 
father's dead, and her mother's married again, 
and the lass isn't happy at home." '' That makes 
it all the better for me," I said. '' Has she got a 
sweetheart?" "None that she cares a button for, 
or that a sailor couldn't cut out," he answered. 
"Hurrah !" I cried; "I will go and see her to- 
morrow. Thank you. Jack; good-night." "Good- 
night," he said, and I heard him walking away. 
Just then I remembered that I had forgotten the 
most important thing of all — her name. I un- 
bolted the door, and called after him, " What is 
her name, Jack?" "Mary Gotobed!" he cried 
from a distance. " Mary what ?" I shouted. 
"Gotobed!" he cried again. I bolted the door, 
and went.' 

Praiseworthy Meddler, pausing to take breath, 
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cast another droll look upon his attentive audi- 
tors. 

* Gotobed !' he then resumed. * Why, it was 
worse than Meddler! I couldn't many a lass 
named Gotobed, and take her name; I didn't 
want to marry and keep my own name ; I couldn't 
put them together and make one sensible name 
out of the two. Gotobed Meddler was as bad as 
Meddler Gotobed. And the worst of it all was, 
that I liked the lass. She was as pretty a lass 
as ever I set eyes on. She looked prettier thaji 
ever when I saw her the next day ; and, forgetting 
all about the names, I spoke to her and lost myself.' 

* Lost yourself!' exclaimed Mrs. Marvel. 
*Yes, my dear,' said the Old Sailor, with a 

bashfiilness that did not set ill upon him. ^I 
fell in love.' 

He said this in a confidential hoarse whisper 
to Mrs. Marvel, as if the youngsters ought not to 
hear it. 

* 0, that !' said Mrs. Marvel with a smile. 

' But directly she heard what my name was,' 
continued the Old Sailor, * she burst out laughing, 
and ran away. I had to go to my ship soon after 
that ; and when I came back again, she was mar- 
ried to some one else. So I gave up the idea of 
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marrying ; and the name I was bom to has stack 
to me all my life. And that is the reason why 
I never married, and why I never became a 
skipper.' 

They made merry over the Old Sailor's story, 
and over other stories that he told of the sea, and 
of the chances it afforded a youngster like Joshna 
of getting on in the world. And towards the 
close of the evening Mrs. Marvel fairly gave in, 
and promised that she would not say another 
word against Joshua's determination to be a sailor. 
In token of which submission a large jug of grog 
was compounded, in honour of the Old Sailor; 
and when that was drunk, another was com- 
pounded in honour of Joshua. Of both of which 
Praiseworthy Meddler drank so freely, that he 
staggered home to his barge in a state of semi- 
inebriation, singing snatches of sea-songs without 
intermission, until he tumbled into his hammock 
and fell asleep. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 



A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 



In after years, when Joshua was many thousands 
of miles away from Stepney, Dan loved to linger 
over the memory of one especially happy day 
which he, and Joshua, and Ellen, and the Old 
Sailor spent together. Upon that day the sun 
was rising now ; and Dan, lying in bed, was 
waiting impatiently for the solemn and merry 
church-bells to strike the hour of seven. His 
Sunday clothes were smoothly laid out upon a 
chair, close to his bed. Had the day not been 
an eventful one, he would not have been allowed 
to wear his best suit in the middle of the week. 
When Joshua makes his appearance in Dan's 
bedroom, it will be seen that he will also be 
dressed in his best clothes. The secret of all 
this is, that the lads had received permission 
from their parents to spend the day with the Old 
Sailor at the waterside, and were to be taken in 
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a cart to the Old Sailor's castle — the bar^e near 
the Tower Stairs. Twenty times at the least had 
Dan said to Joshua, ^ I should so like to see the 
Old Sailor, Jo !' And Joshua, in the most artful 
manner, had fished for the invitation, which would 
have been very readily given had the Old Sailor 
been aware of Joshua's desire. But Joshua, like 
a great many other diplomatists who think them- 
selves wise in their generation, went to work in a 
subtle roundabout way, and so gave himself a vast 
deal of trouble, which would have been saved had 
he come straight to the point at once. At length, 
one day, when the Old Sailor had said, * And how 
is Dan, Josh ?' and Joshua had answered that he 
thought Dan was beginning to grow strong, he 
ventured to add, with inward fear and trembling : 

* And he would so much like to see you, sir, and 
hear some of your sea-stories ! When I tell them 
they don't sound the same as when you tell them. 
There's no salt in them.' Artful Joshua ! * Well, 
my lad,' the Old Sailor had said with a chuckle 
(he was not insensible to flattery, the old dog !), 

* why not bring him here to spend the day ?' 

* When shall it be, sir ?' asked Joshua, secretly 
delighted. 

* Next Wednesday, Josh,' said the Old Sailor. 
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So next Wednesday it was. And Joshua ran to 
Dan's house wild with delight, and coaxed Dan's 
parents into giving their permission. 

It was on this very Wednesday morning that 
Dan was lying awake, waiting for seven o'clock 
to strike. He awoke at least two hours before 
the proper time to rise ; and those hours appeared 
to him to be longer than hours ever were before. 
The ride itself would be an event in Dan's life ; 
but it was not to be compared with what was to 
come afterwards — the spending of a whole day 
and night in a house on the water. During the 
past week Dan had been in a fever of pleasurable 
anticipation, and in a fever of fright also, lest it 
should rain upon this particular day. The pre- 
vious night it had rained ; and Dan, lying awake 
for a longer time than usual, had prayed for the 
rain to go away. Ellen— standing at the window in 
his bedroom, after she had got out his clean shirt 
and Sunday clothes, and brushed and smoothed 
them, and taken up a stitch in them here and 
there, as women (and girls after them) say — ^had 
seen the spots of rain falling, and, joining her 
prayer to his, had begged very earnestly to the 
rain to go away and come again another day. 

And now the day was dawning; and Dan, open- 
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ing his eyes^ clapped his hands in delight to see the 
son shining so brightly upon the broken jug which 
stood upon the window-sill^ and in which was a 
handful of the sweet-smelling humble wall-flower. 
The pair of bullfinches which Joshua had bought 
for the Old Sailor were busily at work in their 
cage, which was hanging at the window, and were 
as conscious of the beauty of the morning as the 
most sensible human being could possibly be, 
Dan was so delighted that he whistled ^Bule, 
Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves !' And one 
of the bullfinches, after abstracting the last hemp- 
seed firom the glass containing their morning 
meal, immediately piped out with fervid patriot- 
ism, 'For Britons never, never, NE-ter shall be 
slaves !' From this episode the reader will learn 
that the education of the bullfinches was com- 
pleted. ' Bule, Britannia,' was not their sole vocal 
accomplishment. They could whistle 'And did 
you not hear of a jolly young waterman ?' in a 
very superior manner. On that day the bull- 
finches were to be presented to their new master 
— to whom not a hint had been given of the plea- 
sant surprise in store for him ; which made it all 
the more delightful. 

While the patriotic bullfinch was asserting in 
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the most melodioasly-persuasiye notes that ^Britons 
never, never, w^-ver shall be slaves/ its mate was 
engaged drawing up water in the tiniest little 
bucket in the world — another of the accomplish- 
ments (coming, presumably, under the head of 
* extras') which patient Dan had taught the birds 
in order to win the heart of the Old Sailor. The 
industrious bullfinch had a remarkably rakish eye, 
which flashed saucily and impatiently as the music 
fell upon its ears. The slender rope which held 
the bucket being in its beak, it could not join in 
the harmony ; but directly the bucket was hauled 
up and secured, it whetted its whistle, and piped 
out][in opposition : 

' And did yon not hear of a jolly young waterman, 

Who at Blackfriars-hridge used for to ply ? 
He feathered his oars with snch skill and dexterity, 
Winning each heart and delighting each eye ;' 

repeating, as was its wont, the last line, * Winning 
each heart and delighting each eye,' so as to pro- 
duce a greater efloct. I do not assert that the 
bullfinch actually uttered the words, but I do 
assert positively that it sang the music of them 
with the most beautiful trills that mortal ever 
heard. 

But there was the solemn church-bell striking 
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seven o'clock in tones less solemn than usaal, and 
there was the joyous church-bell following suit. 
And as if the sound had conjured him up, there 
was Joshua^ dressed in his best, and looking so 
fresh and handsome with his holiday-face on, that 
Dan might well be proud of him. He had his 
accordion under his arm, and in one hand was a 
bunch of flowers which Dan was to give to the Old 
Sailor, and in the other a glass containing some 
rape-seed soaked in canary-wine for the birds. 
They knew as well as possible — knowing little 
bullfinches! — that Joshua had something nice 
for them; and as he approached the cage they 
came as close to him as they could, and, to show 
their appreciation of his kindness, greeted him 
with a gush of the sweetest melody. What better 
beginning could there be for a happy holiday ! 

When Dan was dressed the lads went into the 
kitchen to have breakfast. And there was Ellen, 
as fresh as a daisy. The breakfast things were laid ; 
and there was a clean cloth (not damask, mind!) on 
the deal table, and there, absolutely, were two new- 
laid eggs, one for Joshua and one for Dan, which 
Ellen had bought and paid for with her own 
money the day before, without saying a word about 
it. Ellen stooped and kissed Dan, and as she 
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raised her head Joshua looked at her, and felt a 
huge longing to take her face between his two 
hands and kiss her, as he used to do in the time 
when they played sweethearts together. But he 
hadn't the coorage. Yet he coold not help look- 
ing at Ellen again and thinking. What a pretty 
girl Ellen is ! and then, seeing Ellen's eyes fixed 
npon his, he tnmed away his head and blushed. 
And Ellen smiled at that, and, if she had been 
asked, really conld not have told the reason why. 
Sorely never was such a happy commencement to 
a holiday, and never was such a happy couple as 
Dan and Joshua ! After all, are not simple plea- 
sures the best ? Are not those the sweetest plea- 
sures that cost the least ? 

What put it into Joshua's head ? Was it the 
sentiment of perfect happiness that actuated the 
wish ? Or was it a passing shadow, lighter than 
the lightest cloud, that passed over Ellen's face, 
as the lads were talking of the coming delights 
of the day? It was there but a moment, but 
Joshua saw it, or thought he did, and thought 
also that there was regret in it. Or was it Ellen's 
pretty face, or the little piece of blue ribbon that 
she had put round her neck, the puss ? For El- 
len was fau*, and knew what colours best suited 
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her complexion. Whatever it was that actuated 
it; there was Joshua saying, just as they had sat 
down to breakfast and Ellen was pouring out the 
milk-and-water — ^you may imagine that there was 
not a great deal of tea drank in Stepney — there 
was Joshua saying, 

' Ellen, I wish you were coming with us.' 

Ellen's hand shook so that she spilt some 
of the milk-and-water, and a spasm rose in her 
throat, for she had wished the same thing fer- 
vently, but had never spoken of it. She checked 
the spasm, hoping that her emotion would not be 
noticed, and answered not a word. But she looked. 
Such a look ! 

Dan was biting into a slice of bread-and-but- 
ter, but directly he heard Joshua's wish, and saw 
the yearning look that sprang into Ellen's eyes, 
he ceased eating, and leant his head upon his hand. 

* I think I am very selfish,' he said, and hot 
tears gushed into his eyes. 

In an instant Ellen was by his side, and 
Ellen's face was close to his. Any one who saw 
that- action, any one who could understand the 
quick sympathy that caused her to put her face so 
close to Dan's, to show that she knew what he 
was reproaching himself for, might have been able 

VOL. I. L 
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to comprehend the depth of unselfish tenderness 
that dwelt in the soul of that little maid. Ah ! It 
was only in a kitchen^ but how beautiful it was to 
see! 

* Don't bother about me, my dear,' she said 
almost in a whisper. ' If you are happy, I am 
happy.' And then she added, pretending to be 
comically indignant, 'You stupid Dan! I've a 
good mind to rumple your hair ! You selfish in- 
deed !' 

' I am selfish !' exclaimed Dan, looking up and 
thinking — just as Joshua had thought — that he 
had never seen her look so pretty. — * I am selfish ! 
Joshua!' he cried, so energetically that Joshua 
was quite startled. ' What would the Old Sailor 
say?' 

* But, Dan — ' said Ellen. 

* Seriously, Jo,' said Dan, putting his hand over 
Ellen's mouth, * what wovld the Old Sailor say ?' 

' The Old Sailor would be delighted.' 

* Now, look here,' said Dan, with a determina- 
tion almost comical in its intensity when one 
considered what inspired it ; as if it were a ques- 
tion of tremendous national consequence, or some- 
thing in which mighty interests were involved; 
* are you sure ?' 
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' I am sure he would be delighted, Dan/ re- 
plied Joshua without the slightest hesitation. 

' It's of no use, Dan and Josh dear,' said Ellen, 
shaking her head. * You mustn't think of it. I 
can't go. Mother wotQdn't be able to spare me. 
Why, don't you know ?' 

* Don't I know what, Ellen ?' asked Dan. 

' Don't you know that it's washing-day ?' said 
Ellen with a sharp nod, as if that settled the ques- 
tion. 

Dan's head was still resting upon his hand. 
He pondered for a few moments, and then raising 
his head, said, ' Good little Ellen ;' and kissed her. 
' Now let us have breakfast.' 

Breakfast being over, Dan said he wanted to 
see Susan. 

* Tell her I want to speak to her most particu- 
larly,' he said to Ellen. * And, Ellen ! when 
Susan comes, you go out of the room, and Joshua 
as well. I want to speak to her quite privately.' 

Ellen and Joshua left Susan with Dan, and 
went into the passage; which gave Joshua op- 
portunity to ask Ellen if she remembered when 
he used to be pushed into the coal-cellar. Yes, 
Ellen remembered it very well indeed ; and they 
both laughed over the reminiscence. 
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' How black yonr {ace used to be !' exclaimed 
Ellen. 

' And yours too, Ellen !'retorted Joshua saucily. 

Whereat Ellen blushed, and did not reply. 

What passed between Susan and Dan was 
never divulged. It was nothing very dreadful, 
you may be sure ; for when Dan called to Joshua 
and Ellen to come in, they found him smiling. 
Susan was gone, but presently she entered again 
with a radiant face and nodded to Dan, who nodded 
to Susan in return, and said gaily, 

* Thank you, Susey !' 

When Susan went into the passage, she wiped 
her eyes, and did not once look round to see if 
anything was behind her. That day, over the 
washing- tub, Susan was happier than she had been 
for a long time. 

Then Dan rubbed his hands, and s^d, ^I 
really think this is going to be the happiest day 
of my life.' 

The happiest day of my life ! How often, and 
with what various meaning, are those words ut- 
tered ! At dinner-parties, when the invited guest 
rises to respond to the toast of his health, and 
commences by saying in tones which falter from 
emotion, * This is the happiest day of my life !' 
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At wedding-feasts, if healths are being proposed, 
when the bridegroom, the bridegroom's father, and 
the bride's father, each in his turn declares, ^ This 
is the happiest day of my life !' At the presenta- 
tion of testimonials, whether to humbug, worthy 
man, or fool, it is ' The happiest day of my life !' 
with one and all of them. With copious use 
of pocket-handkerchief, and with face more suit- 
able for a funeral than for a joyful occasion. But 
a fig for moraUsing on such a day as this ! 

Dan's countenance was suffused with a flush of 
genuine delight, as he repeated, 

* Yes, Ellen, this is going to be the happiest 
day of my life.' 

She gave him a questioning imploring look, 
which asked the reason why as plainly as any 
words could put the question. 

' Come here, and I'll whisper,' said Dan. 

Ellen put her ear close to his mouth, but Dan, 
instead of whispering, blew into her ear, which 
caused her to start away with a pleasant shiver, 
and to cry out that he tickled her. Nothing daunt- 
ed, however, she placed her ear a second time to 
his lips ; and then he whispered something which 
made Ellen jump for joy, and hug him round the 
neck, and tear out of the room as if she were mad. 
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And almost before you could say ' JackEobinson!' 
there she was back again, her eyes all aglow with 
excitement, in her modest Sunday dress and pretty 
Sunday bonnet. 

Susan's voice was heard calling out, 

* Here's the cart at the door !' 

* She means our carriage, Jo,' said Dan mer- 
rily, as Joshua carried him out. 

And there they were, the three of them in the 
cart; Dan lying his full length on some straw 
between Joshua and Ellen, who sat upon a kind 
of bench in a state of perfect happiness. And 
there were the bullfinches in their cage, wondering 
what on eai-th it all meant, but very blithe and 
merry notwithstanding. And there was the cart 
moving along slowly, so that Dan should not be 
jolted. And there they were, presently, looking 
at each other, and laughing and nodding plea- 
santly without any apparent cause. 

Not among all the stars that gem the heavens 
(which some wise men assert are really worlds in 
which forms that have life fulfil the task ordained 
by the Master of all the worlds) could there be 
found a more beautiful world than this was to our 
young holiday-folk on that bright summer morn- 
ing, Whitechapel the Dingy was as a flower- 
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garden in their eyes; and as they rode through 
the busy neighbourhood a great many persons 
turned to look at the crazy cart — the springs in 
which were the only uneasy part of the whole 
affair — and at the three joyful faces that peered 
about, enjoying everything, and thankful for every- 
thing, from the flying clouds to the lazy gutters. 

Soon they were at the waterside; and soon 
they were on the barge, with the Old Sailor wel- 
coming them in downright sailor fashion. Di- 
rectly Dan put out his little hand, and felt it 
imprisoned in the Old Sailor's immense palm, 
and directly he looked at the great, open face, 
pock-marked as it was, and into the staring 
pleasant eyes, which returned his look honestly 
and pleasantly, he nodded to himself in satisfac- 
tion. His delight was unbounded when the Old 
Sailor lifted him tenderly, and placed him in a 
hammock specially prepared for him. He was 
deeply impressed by the Old Sailor's thoughtful 
kindness. The mere fact of his lying in a ham- 
mock was entrancing. And there Dan swung, 
and, gazing in wonder upon the busy life of the 
flowing river, fancied himself in dreamland. 

Before he gave himself up to that trance, how- 
ever, there was much to be done and much to be 
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observed. When the Old Sailor lifted him into the 
hammock and arranged him comfortably — Dan 
was surprised that those great strong hands conld 
be so light and tender — ^he said to the Old Sailor, 
* Thank you, sir ;' and the Old Sailor replied, * Ay, 
ay, my lad,' just as he had read of, and in just 
the kind of tone he imagined a sailor would use. 

The next thing the Old Sailor did was to rest 
his hand upon Ellen's head. Thereupon Joshua 
said, 'You don't mind, Mr. Praiseworthy, do you?' 
referring to the liberty they had taken in bring- 
ing Ellen without an invitation. ' Mind !' the 
Old Sailor exclaimed. ' A pretty little lass like 
this !' and he stooped and kissed her. And Ellen 
did not even blush, but seemed to like it. The 
Old Sailor seemed to like it too. There was 
something wonderfuUy charming in his manner 
of saying * Pretty little lass ;' none but a down- 
right thoroughbred old tar could have said it in 
such a way. And there was something wonder- 
ftdly charming in the rough grace with which he 
accepted the bunch of flowers from Ellen. His 
first intention was to stick them in the bosom of 
his shirt; but second consideration led him to 
reflect that their circumference rendered such a 
resting-place inappropriate. So he placed them 
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in a large tin mug, and sprinkled them with 
water, which glistened on their leaves as freshly 
as the dew-kisses which glisten in the early morn- 
ing wherever Nature makes holiday. Then Dan 
took the cage containing the bullfinches, and 
asked the Old Sailor to accept the birds as a 
present from him and Joshua ; and the Old Sailor 
thanked him in such cordial terms, that his heart 
was stirred with a fresh delight. Truth to tell, 
the Old Sailor was mightily gratified with the 
birds; but, at the same time, he was mightily 
puzzled as to what he was to do with them. 
Prettier little things he had never seen; but, 
small and beautiful as they were, they were a 
responsibility for which he was not prepared. He 
stood with his legs wide apart, regarding the birds 
with a perplexed expression on his face; and Dan, 
divining what was in his mind, opened the door 
of the cage, and out hopped the bullfinches, look- 
ing about them with an air of having been accus- 
tomed to the water all their lives. As if impelled 
by a sudden desire to fly away and join their 
mates iq distant woodlands, they took wing, 
and fluttered around the hammock in which Dan 
lay ; now coming tantalisingly near, and now sail- 
ing away with an independent air, as much as 
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to say, 'We're oflF!' But when Dan held out 
his forefinger, they came and perched upon it 
contentedly. The Old Sailor gazed on the little 
comedy in admiration. His admiration was in- 
creased a hundredfold when Dan, taking his hand, 
transferred the birds on to his forefinger. He 
looked at the birds timorously ; the birds looked at 
him confidently. He was afraid to move lest some 
mischief should happen to the delicate creatures. 

* Put them in the cage, sir,' said Dan. The 
Old Sailor did so. ' Now,' continued Dan, * I will 
send you food for them regularly; and it will 
not be too much trouble for you to fill this well 
with fresh water every morning, will it, sir ?' 

' No,' said the Old Sailor. * But how will the 
birds get at the water, my lad ? It is out of their 
reach.' 

'Ah, you think so, sir. But have you ever 
been in want of water?' 

' Of fresh water I have, my lad ; not of salt. 
Was for three days on a raft, with not a drop of 
fresh water among thirty-seven of us. Two drank 
salt water, and went raving mad ; one threw him- 
self into the sea.' 

'And the others, sir?' inquired Dan, im- 
mensely interested. 
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' The others, my lad, waited and suffered, and 
prayed for rain. And it came, my lad, and we 
were saved, by the mercy of God. It was awfal 
suffering; our very eyeballs were blazing with 
thirst. It would have been a relief to us if we 
could have cried.' 

* But the heavens cried for you, sir,' said Dan 
tenderly. 

'Ay, ay, my lad,' said the Old Sailor ; ' that's 
well said. The heavens cried for us ; and we 
lay on our backs with our mouths open to, catch 
the blessed drops. The salt water that was 
death to us dashed up from below ; and the fresh 
water that was life to us came down from above. 
In five minutes we were soaked with the rain; 
and we sucked at our clothes. We caught enough 
rain-water to last us until we were picked up by a 
merchantman, homeward bound from the Indies.' 

* That was good,' said Dan, feeling as if he 
had known the Old Sailor all his life. *Now, 
supposing you were wrecked, sir, on a high rock. 
Here is the rock' (pointing to the perch on which 
the bullfinches were standing). 

* Here is the rock,' repeated the Old Sailor, 
chiming in readily with Dan's fancy. 

' And here you are, sir, with another sailor' 
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(identifying Praiseworthy Meddler and the other 
sailor with the two bullfinches). 

* And here am I, with another sailor,' said the 
Old Sailor attentively, nodding familiarly at his 
new shipmate in the cage, who, making much too 
light of the calamity which had befallen them, 
winked saucily in return. 

* And you are very thirsty.' 

* And I am very thirsty,' said the Old Sailor, 
smacking his parched lips. 

* 4^d here, out of your reach, is the water' 
(indicating the well) ' you want to drink.' 

' And here, out of my reach, is the water I 
want to drink,' said the Old Sailor, growing more 
parched. 

* Now, then,' said Dan, * you can't get at the 
water with your beak — ^I mean your mouth — and 
you can't reach it with your claws — I mean your 
hands. Now what do you do ?' 

* Ah ! what do I do ?' repeated the Old Sailor, 
not seeing his way out of the difficulty. 

* Why,' exclaimed Dan enthusiastically, ' you 
get a rope — or, if you haven't got one, you make 
one out of some strong grass, or out of strips of 
your clothes ; and you get a bucket — or you make 
one out of a cocoa-nut' (in his enthusiasm Dan 
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took the cocoa-nut for granted ; and the Old Sailor 
accepted its existence on the rock with most im- 
plicit faith) — ' and you attach the cocoa-nut to the 
rope, and you lower it into the water, and draw it 
up full. Here you are, doing it.' 

And, obedient to Dan's signal, the bullfinches 
lowered their tiny bucket into the well and drew 
it up full, and dipped their beaks into the water 
as if they were shipwrecked bullfinches, and were 
nearly dead with raging thirst. 

A thoughtful expression stole into the Old 
Sailor's face. 

' They are wise little creatures,' he said. * I 
have seen a might of strange things and pretty 
things ; but this is as pretty as anything I have 
seen.' 

'You can teach them anything almost, sir,' 
said Dan, who was bent upon making the Old 
Sailor love the birds. 

' To climb ropes like a sailor ?' 

' In a week they could.' If I had a little ship, 
with two or three sails and a rope-ladder, I 
could teach them to climb the ladder and set the 
sails.' 

' I daresay, my lad, I daresay.' 

' Did you ever see a mermaid, sir ?' 
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This was one of the questions Dan had made 
up his mind to ask the Old Sailor directly they 
grew familiar. 

* Yes/ answered the Old Sailor. * I wasn't 
YjdTj near her ; and I was laughed at for saying I 
had seen her. But I saw her, for all that.* 

* Where was it that you saw her, sir ?' 

*In the South Pacific, where there are the 
ugliest images of men and women, and the most 
wonderful birds and flowers and trees, in the world. 
I have walked for miles through forests of wild 
flowers and strange trees while thousands of par- 
rots were flying about, with their feathers all blue 
and gold and scarlet and silver.' 

* 0, how beautiful !' exclaimed Dan, twining 
his fingers together. ' And they're there now, sir ?' 

* Surely. Your land-lubbers don't know any- 
thing of the world.' 

* Those men and women, sir — are they very 

ugly?' 

*As ugly as sin can make 'em — ^brown and 
copper-coloured and nearly black ; cannibals, they 
are.' 

* That's very dreadful !' said Dan with a shiver. 
* What else have you seen, sir ?' 

* What would you say to gardens in the sea ?' 
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asked the Old Sailor enthusiastically. 'What 
would you say to fields in the sky ?' 

* No !' said Dan in wonder. 

' Yes, my lad. Gardens in the sea, with the 
flowers growing and blooming. I only saw land 
in the sky once ; but it was a sight that can't be 
forgot. We were thousands of miles away from 
land ; but there in the sky was the country, with 
fields and forests and mountains. We saw it for 
near an hour ; then it melted away. What would 
you say to flying fish — showers of 'em ? I heard 
of a talking fish ; but I never saw it. I shouldn't 
wonder, now, if these pretty little birds could talk.' 

* No, sir,' said Dan ; ' they can't talk, but they 
can sing.' 

With that he whistled the first stave of ' Rule, 
Britannia ;' and the bullfinches piped the patriotic 
song so spiritedly, that the Old Sailor roared out 
in a hoarse voice, ' Rule, Britannia ! Britannia 
rules the waves!' and then stopped, and wiped 
the perspiration firom his forehead, and exclaimed, 
* Lord, Lord !' with rapturous bewilderment. But 
when Dan whistled, ' And have you not heard of 
a jolly young waterman ?' and the birds answered, 
' 0, yes, we have heard of a jolly young water- 
man,' and proceeded to narrate where that jolly 
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young waterman plied, and how dexterously that 
jolly young waterman feathered his oars, the Old 
Sailor was fairly dumbfoundered, and sat down in 
silence, and watched and listened, while Dan put 
the birds through the whole of their perform- 
ances. 

Ah, what a happy day was that — never, never 
to be forgotten ! As he lay in his hammock, with 
a delicious sense of rest upon him, he saw plea- 
sure-boats and barges floating down with the 
tide, with a happy indolence in keeping with 
everything about him. What else? Bright vi- 
sions in the clouds ; not for himself, but for his 
friend, his brother, Joshua; bright visions of beau- 
tiful lands and beautiful seas. What did the Old 
Sailor say ? Gardens in the sea, with the flowers 
growing and blooming! He saw them in the 
clouds ; and each flower was bright with beauty, 
and each petal was rimmed with light. Fields in 
the skies! There they were, stretching far, far 
away ; and some one was walking through forests 
of wild flowers and strange trees. Who was it ? 
Joshua ! And there were the parrots that the Old 
Sailor had spoken of, with their feathers of blue 
and gold and scarlet and silver. But Dan hap- 
pened to turn his eyes from the clouds to the 
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water, and dreamland faded. Joshua was rowing 
on the river. 

Bravo, Joshua ! How strong he looked, with 
his shirt-sleeves tucked up to his shoulders ; and 
how well he managed his oars ! Not that Dan 
was much of a judge ; but he knew what grace 
was, and surely he saw that before him when he 
saw Joshua rowing. Joshua looked at Dan, and 
smiled and nodded ; and Dan clapped his hands. 
And Joshua, to show how clever he was, made a 
great sweep with the oars, and fell backwards 
in the boat, in a most ridiculous position, with 
his heels in the air. But he was up again 
like lightning, and recovered his oars, and made 
so light of it, that Dan, who had caught his 
breath for an instant, laughed merrily at the 
mishap, and thought it was good fun. His laugh 
was echoed by Ellen, who was sitting by his side, 
and who had also been a little alarmed at first. 
The industrious maid was making holiday in her 
own peculiar way. She was not accustomed to 
sit idly down with her hands in her lap. By some 
mysterious means she had obtained possession of 
two of the Old Sailor's shirts which required mend- 
ing ; and there she was stitching away at them, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world 
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for her to do when she came out for a holiday* 
Did she have a design upon the Old Sailor ? It 
really looked suspiciously like it, if one might 
judge from the demure glances she cast upon him 
every now and then, and from the admiring man- 
ner in which he returned her artful glances. Ono 
thing was certain : she had fairly captivated him ; 
and there is no telling what might have occurred,, 
if he had been thirty years younger. 

What more beautiful phase of human nature 
can be seen than that of an old man with a young 
heart ? Place, side by side, two pictures of old 
manhood: one, with crafty face; with cautious 
eyes that never rove; with compressed lips that 
keep guard on every word; with puckered fore- 
head and eyebrows, from every ugly crevice in 
which the spirit of * You can't take me in' peeps 
out, as if the essence of a fox were in hiding there ; 
— ^the other, with open face, which says, ' Read 
me; I am not afraid;' with eyes that, be they 
large or small, enjoy what they see; with full- 
fleshed wrinkles on forehead and eyebrows ; with 
lips that smile when others smile. 

No younger heart ever beat in the breast of an 
old man than that which beat in the breast of 
Praiseworthy Meddler. He had never mingled 
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with children ; yet here he was, at nearly seventy 
years of age, a hale and hearty old man, with a 
nature as simple as a child's. What was it that 
made him so ? Was it because he had lived his 
youth and manhood away from cities, where the 
tricky webs of trade teach men to trick as their 
brethren do, or where the anxiety how to live, and 
with many, alas, how to get to-morrow's bread, 
stops the generous flow of a generous nature, and 
robs life's summer of its brightness ? Or did he 
inherit it? If so, how deserving of pity are 
those children who are born of crafty parents ! 
There are human mysteries which science has 
not dared to probe, and there are inherited ills 
and calamities which philanthropists, up to the 
present time, have not tried to get to the root of. 

Anyhow, here was Praiseworthy Meddler sit- 
ting upon the deck of his barge by the side of 
Ellen, showing her, in the intervals of stitching, 
how to splice a broken rope, and initiating her 
into the mysteries of short-splice, long-splice, and 
eye-splice. Dan, looking on, begged some rope, 
and proved himself a wonderfully apt scholar, 
which caused the Old Sailor to remark, 

* You ought to be a sailor, my lad;' forgetting 
for the moment that Dan's legs were useless. 
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*I should have to work in a hammock, sir/ 
said Dan cheerfully. 

The Old Sailor blushed. 

'I forgot,' he said in a gentle voice. 

' There's the sailor for you, if you like,' said 
Dan, pointing to Joshua, who, a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, was pulling lazily towards the 
harge. 

' Ay, ay, my lad ; Joshua has the right stuff in 
him. He will be a fine strong man.' 

* He is better than strong, sir,' said Dan ; * he 
is noble, and tender-hearted. If you knew, sir, 
how good he has been to me, you would admire 
and love him more. If you knew how gentle he 
has been to me — ^how tender, and how self-sacri- 
ficing — ^you would think even better of him than 
you do. We have been together all our lives; 
every day he has come to me as regularly as 
the sun, and has been to me what the sun is 
to the day. I look back now that he is going 
away, and I cannot remember that he has ever 
given me a cross word or a cross look. And 
I have been very troublesome sometimes, and 
very peevish ; but he has borne with it all. Look, 
sir' — and Dan drew the Old Sailor's attention to 
two pieces of rope, one thin and one thick, the 
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strands of which he had been interweaying — * this 
thin rope is me ; this thick rope is Joshua. Now 
we are spliced, and you can't pull us apart. Joshua 
and me are firiends for ever and ever !' 

The Old Sailor listened attentively, and nodded 
his head occasionally, to show that he was follow- 
ing Dan's words, and understood them. Ellen, 
having mended the Old Sailor's shirts, sat vrith 
her hands folded in her lap, indorsing every word 
that Dan uttered. 

Just then Joshua reached the barge, and hay- 
ing secured the boat, climbed on to the deck. As 
he did so, eight bells struck. 

* Eight bells,' said the Old Sailor. ' Dinner.' 

With that, he lifted Dan out of the hammock, 
and carried him to where dinner was laid on a 
table which extended fore and aft down the centre 
of what it would be the vrildest extravagance of 
courtesy to call a saloon, and where everything 
was prepared in expectation of a storm. Joshua 
and Ellen followed, and the four of them made a 
very merry party. Lobscouse and sea-pie were 
the only dishes, iand they were brought in by a 
Lascar with rings in his ears, whom the Old 
Sailor called a * lubberly swab,' because he was 
unmistakably drunk; and who in return^ not- 
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withstanding his drunken condition, cast upon the 
Old Sailor an evil loot, which flashed from his 
eyes like a dagger-stroke. This Lascar was the 
man who had struck eight bells, and who cooked 
for the Old Sailor, and did odd work about the 
barge, in return for which he got his victuals and 
a bunk to sleep in. A lazy indolent rogue, who 
would do anything, never mind what, for rum and 
tobacco; a cringing,'submissive, treacherous rogue, 
ripe for the execution of any villany, on the pro- 
mise of rum and tobacco ; a rogue who would fawn, 
and lie, and stab, and humble himself and play 
Bombastes, for rum and tobacco. They were all 
he seemed to live for ; they were his Thirty-nine 
Articles, and he was ready to sell himself for them 
any day. Of what quality might be the work pro- 
posed to him to do, so as to earn the reward, was 
of the very smallest consequence to him. He gave 
Ellen such an ugly look of wicked admiration that 
she was glad when he was gone. 

Dinner over, they returned to the deck, and 
the Old Sailor told them stories of the sea — stories 
so enthralling, that the afternoon glided by like a 
dream ; and the setting sun was tinged with the 
glories of the distant lands whither it was wend- 
ing. They had tea on deck — a delicious tea. 
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of shrimps, water-cresses, and bread-and-butter. ^ 
The task of preparing the tea was performed by 
Ellen and the Old Sailor; and during the per- 
formance of this task, i^may be confidently stated 
that the conquest of the Old Sailor was completed, 
and that he was from that moment, and ever after- 
wards, her devoted slave. Then they went down, 
and sat two and two on each side of the table, 
Joshua and Dan being on one side, and Ellen and 
the Old Sailor on the other ; and they had more 
sea-stories, and were altogether in a state of su- 
preme happiness. 

During the latter part of the evening the con- 
versation turned upon Joshua's approaching voy- 
age. 

* Always bear in mind the sailor's watchword, 
my lad,' said the Old Sailor. * " Along the line 
the signal ran : England expects that every man 
this day will do his duty." That's meant not for 
this day alone, but for always. What a sailor's 
got to do is to obey. Many a voyage has had a bad 
ending because of a sailor's forgetting his watch- 
word. Don't you forget it. Josh.' 

' I won't, sir.' 

' The Merry Andrew, that you're going to make 
your first voyage in, is a fine ship ; the skipper is a 
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fine skipper — ^a man he is, and that's what a ship 
wants — a man, and not an image.' The Old Sailor 
said this in a tone of exasperation, inspired, possi- 
bly, by some tantalising remembrance of a ship 
commanded by an image instead of a man. ' So 
stick to your watchword, my lad. It wouldn't be 
a bad thing now if we were to drink to it.' 

The cunning old rascal was only too glad of a 
chance to get at his grog. 

* Bravo !' exclaimed Dan, clapping his hands. 
No sooner said than done. Hot water, lemon,. 

sugar, rum, compounded with the skill of an artist. 
A glass for Joshua, a glass for Dan, a glass for the 
Old Sailor, and a small glass for Ellen. Not one 
of them seemed afraid of it — not even Ellen. 

' Now, then,' said the Old Sailor, smiling as 
the steam rose to his nostrils. * Now, then ; the 
sailor's watchword — ^Duty, and may Joshua never 
forget it !' 

* Duty, Jo,' said Dan, nodding over his glass to 
Joshua. 

* Duty, Dan,' said Joshua, nodding to Dan. 

Ellen said nothing aloud, but whispered some- 
thing into her glass. Then they drank and sipped 
their grog, and resumed the conversation. 

* Have you been to New Holland, sir ?' asked 
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Dan. The Merry Andrew was bound for New Hol- 
land. 

* I was there when I was a youngster/ replied 
the Old Sailor, mixing a second glass of grog for 
himself. * It was a wild country then ; I am told 
it is growing into a wonderful country now. We 
were six months going out. We had nearly four 
hundred convicts aboard, most of them in irons* 
A miserable lot of desperate wretches they were ! 
They were not well treated, and they knew it. We 
had to keep close watch over them ; if they could 
have set themselves jBree by any means — they 
talked of it many a time among themselves — ^they 
would have captured the ship, and flung us over- 
board, or something worse. We landed them at 
Port Phillip, where the British Government wanted 
to form a settlement.' 

* Why New Holland, sir T asked Dan, always 
eager for information. 

* Discovered by the Dutch in about sixteen 
hundred,' replied the Old Sailor oratorically. * Vic- 
toria was discovered by Captain Cook; let us 
drink to him.' They took a sip — all but the Old 
Sailor, who scorned sips. * Discovered by Captain 
Cook in seventeen seventy, after he had discovered 
New Zealand.' 
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* Any savages, sir T 

' Swarms. We were out in a boat explor- 
ing, and when we were close in shore, two or 
three hundred savages came whooping down up- 
on us. We weren't afraid of them ; we pulled 
in to shore, and they stopped short about twenty 
yards from us, jabbering like a lot of black mon- 
keys. They soon got courage enough to come 
closer to us, and we gave them some grog ; but 
the ignorant lubbers spit it out of their mouths 
at first. Then they began to steal things from 
the boat ; and when we gave them to understand 
that what was ours wasn't theirs, they grew saucy. 
A black fellow caught up the master's mate and 
ran away with him.' 

* What did they want with him, sir ?' 

* To eat him, of course. We fired over their 
heads, and they dropped the master's mate, who 
ran back to us, glad enough to get &ee, for he 
didn't relish the idea of being made a meal of. 
But when the savages found that the guns didn't 
hurt them, they came whooping up to us again, 
flourishing their spears. Their faces were painted, 
and they had swans' feathers sticking out of their 
heads. Some of them had skin cloaks on, painted 
all over with figures of naked men, and some of 
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them had bones stuck through their nostrils. On 
they came, yelling and leaping like so many devils, 
thinking what a fine roast the fattest of us would 
make. Then we fired and killed one of them. 
Directly they saw him fall, they scampered off 
like madmen.' 

When the conversation flagged, they had music 
and singing. Joshua played, and Dan sang a 
song, and the Old Sailor sang a good many. The 
best of the Old Sailor's songs was, that they were 
all about the sea, and that every one of them had 
a chorus in which the company could join. Of 
course he sang * Heave the Lead,' and * Yeo, heave, 
ho ! To the windlass let us go, with yo, heave, 
ho !' and* * Saturday Night at Sea,' and when 
* Saturday night did come, my boys, to drink to 
Poll and Bess,' he flourished his glass, and drank 
to those young ladies with a will. The num- 
ber of lovely ladies with whom the Old Sailor 
made them acquainted was something astonish- 
ing. Poor Jack had his Poll, whom he addressed 
in a not very dignified manner, when he said to 
her, 

' What argufies sniy'ling and piping yonr eye f 
Why, what a — {hem/) fool yon must be I' 

Out of respect for Ellen, the Old Sailor coughed 
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over a good many words in the songs he sang ; 
for it must be confessed that there was more 
swearing in them than was absolutely necessary. 
Poor Jack, however, who called his Poll a some- 
thing fool, made up for it in the end by declaring 
that 'his heart was his Poll's' (a very pretty 
though somewhat trite sentiment), and 'his 
rhino's his friend's' (a very unwise and foolish 
sentiment, as the world goes). Then there was 
a Polly whom the lads called so pretty, and who 
entreated her sweetheart, before he sailed in the 
good ship the Kitty, to be constant to her; and 
who, when he returned without any rhino, turned 
up her nose at him, as young women do now 
and then. Then there were Poll in * My Poll 
and my partner Joe' (it was wonderful how faith- 
less the Polls were), and Poll in ' Every inch a 
Sailor,' who, when poor Haulyard came home 
in tatters, swore (very unfeminine of her) that 
she had never seen his face. But honest Ned 
Haulyard was a philosophical sailor, for he some- 
thing'd her for a faithless she, and singing went 
again to sea. The Nancies were a better class of 
female : 

* I lore my duty, loye my friend, 
Love truth and merit to defend, 
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To moan their loss who hazard ran ; 
I loye to take an honest part, 
Love beauty, with a spotless heart, 

By manners loye to show the man ; 
To sail through life by honour's breeze — 
'Twas all along of loving these 

First made me dote on lovely Nan.* 

And so on, and so on, with gentle Anna and 
buxom Nan ; and poor Fanny, who drowned her- 
self in the waves near to the place where hong 
the trembling pines ; and poor Peggy, who loved 
a soldier lad (a marine, without doubt) ; and bonny 
Kate, who lived happily afterwards with Tom 
Clueline. Ellen joined in the choruses with her 
sweet voice ; but, strange to say, she had not been 
asked to sing until the Old Sailor, struck perhaps 
by a sudden remorse at monopolising the har- 
mony, called upon her for a song. Ellen, nothing 
loth, asked what song ; and Joshua said, 

* Sing the song you learnt of mother, Ellen.' 

* "Bread -and -Cheese and Kisses" ?^' inquired 
Ellen. 

*Yes, " Bread - and - Cheese and Kisses." — 
'Tisn't quite a girl's song, sir' (to the Old Sailor) ; 
* but it is a good song, and Ellen sings it nicely.' 

'Hooray, then, for "Bread -and -Cheese and 
Kisses !" ' cried the Old Sailor, casting a glance 
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of intense admiration at Ellen, who, without more 
ado, sang as follows : 

BBEAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 

One day, when I came home fatigued. 

And felt inclined to grumble. 
Because my life was one of toil. 

Because my lot was humble, 
I said to Kate, my darling wife. 

In whom my whole life's bliss is, 
* What have you got for dinner, Kate ?' 

* Why, bread-and-cheese and kisses !' 

Though worn and tired, my heart leaped up 

As those plain words she uttered. 
Why should I envy those whose bread 

Than mine's more thickly buttered ? 
I said, * We'll have dessert at once.' 

' What's that ?' she asked. ' Why, this is.' 
I kissed her. Ah, what sweeter meal 

Than bread-and-cheese and kisses ? 

I gazed at her with pure delight ; 

She nodded and smiled gaily ; 
I said, * My love, on such a meal 

I'd dine with pleasure daily. 
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When I but think of yon, deax girl, 

I pity those fine misses 
Who turn their noses up and pout 

At bread-and-cheese and kisses. 

And when I look on your dear form. 

And on your face so homely ; 
And when I look in your dear eyes, 

And on your dress so comely ; 
And when I hold you in my arms, 

I laugh at Fortune's misses. 
I'm blest in you, content with you, 

And bread-and-cheese and kisses.' 

Thus ended the happy day. 
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MINNIE AND HEB SHELL. 



So the simple ways of Joshua's simple life were 
drawing to a close. He had chosen his career, 
and to-morrow he would be at the end of the quiet 
groove in which he had hitherto moved, and would 
step upon rougher roads, to commence the battle 
which dooms many a fair-promising life to a des- 
T)airing death, and out of which no one comes 
without scars and wounds which art and time are 
powerless to heal. To-morrow he was to leave a 
father almost too indulgent ; a mother whose heart 
was as true in its motherly affection for him as 
the needle is to the pole ; a friend who gave him 
a love as tender and as pure as that which angels 
•could feel. 

During the past week he had been busily en- 
gaged in leave-taking, and he had been surprised 
to find what a number of friends he had. There 
was not one of the poor neighbours, in the poor 
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locality in wliich he had passed his boyhood's 
days^ who had not kind words and good wishes 
for him, and who did not give them heartily and 
without stint. Many a hearty hand-shake from 
men whose hands he had never touched before, 
and many a motherly kiss from women he had 
been in the habit of saying only Good-morning to, 
did Joshua receive. There is a stronger knitting 
of aflfection between poor people in poor neigh- 
bourhoods than there is among the rich in their 
wider thoroughfares. Perhaps it is the narrow 
streets that draw them closer to each other ; per- 
haps it is the common struggle to keep body and 
soul together in which they are all engaged ; per- 
haps it is the unconscious recognition of a higher 
law of humanity than prevails elsewhere ; perhaps 
it is the absence of the wider barriers of exclusive- 
ness, among which the smaller and more beautiful 
flowers of feeling — ^being so humble and unassum- 
ing — are in danger of being lost or overlooked. 
Anyhow the ties of aflfection are stronger among 
the poor. Putting necessity and sickness aside, 
more mothers nurse their babes from love among 
the poor than among the rich. 

The secret of this unanimity of good-will to- 
wards Joshua lay in his uniformly quiet demean- 
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our and affectionate disposition. The wonderful 
friendship that existed between Dan and Joshua 
was a household word in the poor homes round 
about ; there was something so beautiful in it, that 
ihey felt a pride in the circumstance of its having 
been cemented in their midst; and many a tender- 
hearted woman said that night to their husbands, 
that they wondered what Dan would do now that 
Joshua was going away. ^And Josh too/ the 
husband would reply; 'do you think he won't 
miss Dan ?' But the women thought mostly of 
Dan in that relationship. The romance of the 
thing had something to do with this general in- 
terest in his welfare. Here was a young man, one 
of their own order, born and bred among them, 
who, from no contempt of their humble ways of 
life, but from a distinct desire to do better than 
they (not to be better ; that they would have re- 
sented), had resolved to go out into the world to 
carve a way for himself. It was brave and manly ; 
it was daring and heroic. For the world was so 
wide ! Cooped up as tliey were, what did they 
know of it ? What did they see of it ? Those of 
them — the few — who worked at home in their 
once-a-week shirt-sleeves, could raise their eyes 
from their work, and see the dull prospect of over 
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the way; or, resting wearily from their monoto- 
noas labour, conld stroll to their street-doors, and 
look up and down the street in a meaningless 
purposeless manner: like automatons in aprons, 
with dirty faces and very black finger-nails, com- 
ing out of a box and performing a task in which 
there was necessarily no sense of enjoyment. 
Those of them — ^the many — ^who toiled in work- 
shops other than their homes, saw with the rising 
And the setting of every sun a few narrow streets 
within the circumference of a mile, mayhap. Mov- 
ing always in the same groove, trudging to their 
workshops every morning, trudging home every 
night — it was the same thing for them day after day. 
The humdrum course of time was only marked by 
the encroachment of gray hairs and white ; or by 
the patching-up of the poor furniture, which grew 
more rheumatic and groaned more dismally every 
succeeding season; or by the cracking and dis- 
memberment of cups and saucers and plates ; or 
by the slow death of the impossible figures on the 
tea-trays — ^figures which were bright and gay once 
upon a time, as their owners were upon a certain 
happy wedding-day. Here, as a type, are three 
small mugs, the letters upon which are either 
quite faded away or are denoted by a very mockery 
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of shrivelled lines, as if their lives were heing 
drawn out to the last stage of miserable attenua- 
tion. Once they proclaimed themselves proudly, 
and in golden letters, * For George, a Birthday 
Present ;' * For Mary Ann, with Mother's Loye ;' 
* Charley, for a Good Boy.' George and Mary 
Ann and Charley used to clap their little hands, 
and swing their little legs delightedly, when they 
and the mugs kept company at breakfast- and tea- 
time ; but now flesh and crockery have grown, 
old, and are fading away in common. The hair 
on George's head is very thin, although he is not 
yet forty years of age ; Mary Ann is an anxious- 
looking mother, with six dirty children, who, as she 
declares twenty times a day, are enough to worry 
the life out of her ; and Charley has turned out 
anything but * a Good Boy,' being much too fond 
of public-houses. With such-like uninteresting 
variations, the lives of George and Mary Ann and 
Charley were typical of the lives of all the poor 
people amongst whom the Marvels lived. From 
the cradle to the grave, everjrthing the same : the 
same streets, the same breakfasts, the same din- 
ners, the same tmeventful routine of existence, the 
only visible signs upon the record being the deep- 
ening of wrinkles and the whitening of hairs. 
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Bat they were happy enough notwithstanding; 
and if their pulses were stirred into quicker 
motion when they shook Joshua's hand and 
wished him good luck, there was no envy to- 
wards him in their minds, and no feeling of dis- 
<^ontent marred the genuineness of their God- 
speed. When at candle-time they spoke of Joshua 
and of the world which he was going to see, some 
of the women said that it would have been better 
if * you, John,' or ' you, WiUiam,' * had struck out 
for yourself when you were young;' and John and 
William assenting, sighed to think that it was 
too late for them to make a new start. Well, 
their time was past ; the tide which they might 
liave taken at the flood, but did not, would never 
come again to their life's shore. Joshua had taken 
it at the flood, and would be afloat to-morrow; 
good-luck be with him ! In the heartiness of their 
good wishes there was no expressed consciousness 
that there was as much heroism in their quiet 
lives as in the lives of great heroes and daring ad- 
irenturers ; which very unconsciousness and unex- 
pressed abnegation made that heroism (begging Mr. 
Buskin's pardon for calling it so) all the grander. 
Joshua had bidden the Old Sailor good-bye. 
The dear simple old fellow had given Joshua some 
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golden rules to go by ; had enjoined him to be 
respectful and submissive ; to learn all he could ; 
to be cheerful always, and to do his work will- 
ingly, however hard it seemed ; not to mix him- 
self up in the men's quarrels or grumblings ; had 
told him how that some officers were querulous, 
and some were tyrannical, but that he could 
always keep himself out of mischief by obeying 
orders ; and had impressed upon hun, more par- 
ticularly than all, the value of the golden motto 
— ^Duty. * Keep that for your watchword, my lad,' 
said the Old Sailor, ' and you will do.' 

* I am glad it is nearly all over,' said Joshua 
to Dan. ' I have only two or three more to say 
good-bye to, with the exception of mother and 
father, and Ellen and you, dear Dan !' 

* There's Susan, Jo,' said Dan after a pause. 
* I wish you could see her before you go.' 

* I wish so too. I am going now to say good- 
bye to Minnie and her father.' 

' Is he better, Jo ?' 

* I haven't seen him for a week ; but I don't 
think he is ever quite right here ;' touching his 
forehead. 

They were speaking of the street actor^ whose 
name was Basil Kindred. 
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' And Minnie is very pretty, you say !' 

* Very pretty, but with such strange ways, Dan, 
as I have told you before.' 

* Yes,' said Dan, looking earnestly at Joshua. 

' Sometimes like a woman, which she is not ; 
sometimes like a little child, which she is not. 
Yet for all she is so strange, one can't help loving 
her and pitying her.' 

* Is she at all like Ellen, Jo ?' 

' Minnie is not like Ellen,' said Joshua, con- 
sidering. 'Ellen's face is calm and peaceful; 
Minnie's is grander, larger. Minnie is the kind 
of girl for a heroine, and Ellen is not, I think. 
She is too peaceful. Say that Ellen is like a 
lake, Minnie is like the sea.' 

A quiet smile passed over Dan's lips, yet a 
regretful one too. 

' You don't know Ellen, Jo,' he said simply. 
* Give me the lake.' 

' And me the sea,' said Joshua, not meaning 
it at all with reference to the girls, but literally, 
with reference to his choice of a profession. 

From the first part of this conversation it will 
be gathered that Susan Taylor had left her home, 
and had chosen to keep her residence a secret from 
her family. She was not to blame for it ; for she 
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had been most unhappy in the family mansion of 
the Taylors. Although she earned her own living 
and paid for her board and lodging, her father, a 
drunken lazy mechanic, had lately been pestering 
her for small loans, to be spent of course at the 
public-house. These she could not aflford to give 
him ; and when he found that she would not as-' 
sist him, he quarrelled with her. He twitted her 
about her ungainly person, jeered at her strange 
mannerisms, pricked her with domestic pins and 
needles, and made her life so miserable, that she 
was glad when the culminating quarrel gave her 
the opportunity to run away. 

She had never had a friend. Nearly every 
girl has a girl-companion with whom she ex- 
changes little confidences, and whom she consults 
as to the fashion of the new bonnet and how it is 
to be trimmed, the pattern of the new dress and 
how many flounces it is to have, the colour of the 
new piece of ribbon and how it should be worn, 
the personal appearance and intentions of the last 
new admirer and how he is to be treated. Susan 
never had such a companion; worsd than that, 
she had never had a sweetheart. She had grown 
to woman's estate without ever having experienced 
the pleasures of courtship, either as a child or as 
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a woman. No little boy had taken a liking to her 
when she was a little girl ; and when she grew to 
be a young woman^ no young man had cast a fa- 
Tourable eye upon her. Sooth to say, there was 
nothing singular in the circumstance ; for she was 
as little attractive, externally, as a young woman 
well could be. 

If it were necessary to define and describe her 
with brevity, a happy definition and description 
might be given in two simple words — Joints and 
Knobs. Susan Taylor was all Joints and Knobs, 
from the crown of her head to the soles of her feet. 
There was not a straight line about her; every 
square inch of her frame was broken by a joint 
or intersected by a knob. Her face did not con- 
tain one perfect feature. Bones, with sharp rugged 
outlines, asserted themselves in her cheeks, in her 
chin, in her nose (most aggressively there), and 
in the arches of her eyes. Her shoulders were 
suggestive of nothing but salt-cellars ; her fingers 
were covered with knuckles; her arms were all 
elbows; and her knees, as she walked, forced 
themselves into notice with ofiensive demonstra- 
tiveness. There was nothing round and soft about 
her. Every part of her was suggestive of Bone ; 
she was so replete with mysterious and compU- 
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cated angles that she might be said to resem- 
ble a mathematical tortnre. Her angnlar pro- 
portionSy broken here by a joint, or intersected 
there by a knob, did not agree with one another. 
As not one of them would accept a subordinate 
position, they were necessarily on the very worst 
of terms : like a regiment in which every soldier 
insisted on being colonel, and struggled for the 
position. The result was Anatomical Confusion. 

Cupid is popularly represented to be a mis- 
chievous young imp, who delights in tying persons 
together who are not in the least suited to each 
other, and as being so reckless and indiscriminate 
in the use of the metaphorical arrow, which he is 
everlastingly fixing to that metaphorical bow with 
such malicious nicety, that the right man seldom 
finds himself in the right place, and the right 
woman is similarly unfortunate. As a conse- 
quence of this eccentric and inhuman conduct, 
long men and short women, and long women and 
short men, get absurdly matched, and the mental 
disparity is often found to be no less than the dis- 
parity in limb and bulk. But never, surely, did 
that tricksy youngster (who is so convenient to 
writers as a reference, and in various other ways, 
that they cannot be sufficiently gratefid for his 
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mythological existence) play a stranger prank than 
when he made Snsan Taylor and Basil Kindred 
acquainted with each other. The evening on 
which Snsan^ for the first time^ saw Basil Kin- 
dred act the Ghost scenes in Hamlet, marked an 
era in her life not less important than that sad 
era which was commenced by her letting her bro- 
ther Daniel fall from her arms out of the window 
on to the cruel stones. For if ever woman fell in 
love (which is so violently suggestive that it may 
well be doubted) with man^ Susan Taylor^ on that 
evening, fell in love with Basil Kindred. 

But Susan was not the woman to exhibit her 
passion in words. In another fashion she did 
exhibit it : in the best fashion that devotion can 
shew itself — ^in deeds. She was not a cunning wo- 
man, nor a wise one either. Being from the very 
infirmities of her nature a kind of social outcast, 
she was not likely to consider what the world 
would say of any action of hers. And here was 
an anomaly ; she was neither foolish enough nor 
wise enough to consider what the world would say; 
yet had she considered that her conduct was open 
to censure, she would not have swerved a hair's- 
breadth because of the world's opinion ; and this 
very independence proceeded not from a hardened 
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nature, but from a nature utterly simple. So she 
did what a very considerable majority of the busy 
bees in this busy world would consider either a 
very foolish thing or something worse. When she 
left her home she rented a room in the miserable 
house in which Basil Kindred and his daughter 
resided. She did this because she loved him ; and 
yet looking for no return of her passion, she did it 
60 that she might make herself useful to him and 
to Minnie. The living she earned as a dress- 
maker was a poor and a scanty one enough; but 
she managed, out of her smaU earnings, to contri- 
bute some little towards the comfort of the couple 
whose acquaintance she had so strangely made. 

Joshua was always certain of a warm wel- 
<;ome from Basil and Minnie ; an affectionate in- 
timacy had sprung up between them, and he 
had spent many a pleasant hour in their com- 
pany. But in the first flush of their intimacy 
he had been sorely puzzled by Basil Kindred's 
strange ways and oft-times stranger remarks ; 
the wandering restlessness of his eyes, and the 
no less wandering nature of his speech, engen- 
dered grave doubts whether he was quite right 
in his mind. And as Joshua looked from Basil's 
ifine mobile face to that of his daughter, so like 
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her father's in all its grand and beantifal ont- 
lines, it distressed him to think that her intellect 
also might be tainted with her father's disease. It 
might not be ; it might be merely the want of 
proper moral training that induced her to be so 
strangely incoherent, so reckless and defiant, and 
yet at the same time so singularly tender in her- 
conduct. With Minnie everything was right or 
wrong according to the way in which it affected 
* herself. She recognised no general law as guid- 
ing such and such a principle or sentiment- 
There was this similarity and this difference be- 
tween Minnie and Susan : they both ignored the 
world's opinion and the world's judgment of 
their actions. But where Susan would be meek, 
Minnie would be defiant; where Susan would 
offend through ignorance, Minnie would offend 
consciously, and be at the same time ready to< 
justify herself and argue the point ; which latter 
she would do, of course, only from her point of 
view. Supposing that it could be reduced to 
weights and measures, Minnie would have beea 
content to place herself and her affections on one 
side of the scale, and all the world on the other,, 
with the positive conviction that she would tip the 
scale. 
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She was very affectionate and docile to Joshua ; 
she looked up to him with a kind of adoration, and 
this tacit acknowledgment of his superiority was 
pleasing to his vanity. He was her hero, and she 
worshipped him, and showed that she did so ; and 
he, too dangerously regarding her as a child, re- 
ceived her worship, and was gratified by it. And 
so she drifted. 

Now as he entered the room, Minnie sprang 
towards him with a joyous exclamation, and tak- 
ing his hand, held it tightly clasped in hers as she 
led him to a seat. The room was not so bare of 
furniture as it was when he first saw it. He 
looked round for Basil Kindred. 

' Father is not at home, Joshua,' said Minnie. 
* He will be in soon, I daresay.' She pushed him 
softly into a chair, and sat on the ground at his 
feet. ^ I am so glad you have come !' 

* But I don't think I have time to stay.' 

' You mustn't go ; you mustn't go,' said Min- 
nie, drawing his arm round her neck. * I shall 
be so lonely if you do.' 

^ But you were alone before I came in, Min- 
nie.' 

^ Tes,' returned Minnie ; * but I did not feel 
lonely then. I shall now, if you go away.' 
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^ Then I will stop for a little while/ said Jo- 
shua, humouring her. 

* Always good !' said Minnie gratefully, rest- 
ing her lips upon her hand, — * always good !' 

* Why did you not feel lonely before I came, 
Minnie ?' 

* I was thinking.' 

* Of what ?• 

* Of long, long ago, when father was diflferent 
to what he is now.' 

'It could not have been so long, long ago, 
little Minnie' — ^here came a little caressing action 
from the child — ' you are only — ^how old ?' 

* Fourteen.' 

' And fourteen years ago is not so long, long 
ago, little Minnie.' 

Minnie repeated her caressing action. 

' To you it isn't perhaps, but it is to me. It 
seems almost,' she said, placing Joshua's hand 
upon her eyes, and closing them, * as if I had no- 
thing to do with it. Yet I must have had ; for 
mother was mixed up with what I was thinking.' 

' But I shall think of something else now that 
you are here,' she said presently. * I am going to 
listen.' 

With the hand that was free she took some- 
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thing from her pocket, and placing it to her ear, 
bent her head closer to the ground. She was so 
long in that attitude of watchful silence^ that 
Joshua cried * Minnie !' to arouse her. 

'Hush!' she said; 'you must not interrupt 
me. I am listening. I can almost hear it speak.^ 

* Hear what speak ?' asked Joshua, wondering. 

Minnie directed his fingers to her ear, and he 
felt something smooth and cold. 

' It is a shell,' she said sofdy, * and I am list- 
ening to the sea.' 

'Ah,' said Joshua in a voice as soft as hers, 
' that is because I am going to be a sailor.' 

' For that reason. Yes. Call me little Min- 
nie.' 

'Little Minnie!' said Joshua tenderly; for 
Minnie's voice and manner were very winsome, 
and he could not help thinking how quaintly pretty 
her fancy was. 

' Little Minnie, little .Minnie !' whispered Min- 
nie in so soft a tone that Joshua could scarcely 
hear it, — ' little Minnie, little Minnie ! The sea 
is singing it. How kind the sea is ! and how soft 
and gentle ! I should like to go to sleep like this.' 

' Does the shell sing anything else, little Min- 
nie?' 
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' Listen ! Ah^ but you cannot hear ! It is 
singing, ''Little Minnie, little Minnie, Joshua is 
going to be a sailor. Little Minnie, little Minnie, 
would you like to go with him ?" ' 

' And you answer ?' 

' Yes, yes, yes ! I should like to go with him, 
and hear the sea always singing like this. I 

should like to go with him because ' But 

here Minnie stopped. 

' Because what ?' 

* Because nothing,' said Minnie, taking the 
shell from her ear. 'Now the sea is gone, and 
the singing is gone, and we are waiting at home 
for father.' 

' What for, Minnie ? What am I waiting at 
home for father for ?' 

' To see him of course,' answered Minnie. 

'And to wish him and you good-bye,' said 
Joshua. 

' Good-bye !' echoed the child, with a sudden 
look of distress in her large gray eyes. * So soon!' 

' Yes. My ship sails to-morrow.' 

'And this is the last day we shall see you,' she 
said, her tears falling upon his hand. 

' The last day for a little while, little Minnie,' 
he said, striving to speak cheerfully. 

VOL. I. o 
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* For how long ?' asked the child, bending her 
head, so that her £air hair fell over her tsLce, 

^ For a year, perhaps, Minnie,' he answered. 

* For a long, long year,' she said sorrowfully. 
* You will not do as mother did, will you ?' 

* How was that ?' 

' She went away from us one afternoon, and 
was to come back at night. And it rained — 0, so 
dreadfully ! — ^that night. We were lodging under 
some trees, father, mother, and I. Father was 
ill — ^very ill, but not with the same kind of ill- 
ness that he has now sometimes. He had a 
fever. And mother went into the town to get 
something for us to eat — as you did that night 
when the bad boys threw a stone at father, and you 
brought him home. When father woke, we went 
in search of her. But I never remember seeing 
mother again. And you are going away, and per- 
haps I shall never see you again.' 

* What does the shell say, Minnie ?' 

Minnie placed the shell to her ear. 

' I cannot make out anything,' she said in a 
voice of pain. ^ It isn't singing now ; it is moan- 
ing and sighing.' 

He took the shell and listened. 

' It will speak to me, because I am a sailor.' 
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* And it says ?' asked Minnie anxiously. 

* And it says — no, it sings — " Little Minnie, 
little Minnie, Joshua is going to sea, and Joshua 
will come back, please God, in a year, with beau- 
tiful shells and wonderful stories for you and all 
his friends. So, little Minnie, little Minnie, look 
happy ; for there is nothing to be sorrowful at.' 

* Ah !' said Minnie in less sorrowful tones, * if 
I was a woman, and loved anybody very much, I 
would not let him go away by himself.' 

* Why, what would you do V 

* I would follow him.' And she pulled Joshua's 
head down to hers, and whispered, * I should like 
to go to sea with you.' 

* Would you indeed, miss !' 

* Yes ; for I love you, 0, so much !' whispered 
the child innocently in the same low tones. * But 
you wouldn't let me go, would you ?' 

* I should think not. A nice sailor you would 
make ; a weak little thing like you !' 

The girl sprang from her crouching attitude, 
and stood upright. As she did so, expressing in 
her action what her meaning was, Joshua noticed 
for the first time that she was growing to be large- 
limbed and strong. She tossed her hair from her 
face, and said, 
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' Father says I shall he a tall woman.' 

'Wen?* 

'Well/ she repeated halF-prondly and half- 
hashfoll J, ' I should not make such a had sailor, 
after all/ And then, with a motion thoroughly 
ehildlite, she knelt on the ground hefore him; 
and placing her elhows on his knees, rested 
her chin in her upturned palms, and looked 
steadily into his &ce. * If I was a woman,' she 
said slowly and earnestly, ' I would go with you, 
even if you would not let me.' 

* How would you manage that ?' 

* I would follow you secretly.' 

'You must not say so,' said Joshua reproy- 
iiigly 9 * it would be very, very wrong.' 

* To follow any one you loTed ?' questioned the 
child, shaking her head at the same time to denote 
that she had no doubt whether it would be right or 
wrong. * Wrong to wish to be with any one you 
loved? It would be wrong not to wish it. But' — and 
she looked round, as if fearful, although they were 
alone, lest her resolution should become known — 
* nobody should know; I would not tell a living soul.' 

Joshua was silent, puzzled at Minnie's earnest- 
ness. Minnie, with the shell at her ear, soon broke 
the silence, however. 
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* Has your friend — the boy you have told me 
about ' 

*Dan?' 

* Yes, Dan. Has Dan got a shell ?' 

* No. I don't suppose he ever thought of it.' 

* And yet he loves you very much, and a 
shell is the only thing that can bring the sea to 
him.' 

* Who gave you the shell, Minnie ?' 

* No one.' 

* How did you get it, then ?' 
^ I took it from a stall.' 

'0, Minnie!' exclaimed Joshua, grieved and 
shocked ; * that was very wicked.' 

* I know it was,' said Minnie simply ; * but I 
did it for you. Two days afterwards, when father 
had money given to him, I asked him for some, 
and he gave it me. I went to the stall where the 
shells were, and asked the man how much each 
they were. *'A penny," he said. I gave him 
twopence and ran away. That was good, wasn't 
it?' 

Joshua shook his head. 

' It was very wicked to steal the shell ; and I 
don't think you made up for it by paying double 
when you got the money.' 
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But Minnie set her teeth close, and said be- 
tween them, * It was wicked at first, but it wasn't 
wicked afterwards, was it, shell?' — She listened 
with a coaxing air to the shell's reply. — * The 
shell says it wasn't. Besides, I did it for you ; 
Dan wouldn't have done it.' 

* No, that he wouldn't.' 

* Shows he doesn't love you as much as I do,' 
muttered Minnie with jealous intonation. * If he 
did, he would have thought of a shell, and would 
have got it somehow. If he did, he would go with 
you, and would never, never leave you !' 

* Now, Minnie, listen to me.' 

*I am listening, Joshua.' She would have 
taken his hand ; but he put it behind his back, 
and motioned her to be still. She knew by his 
voice that something unpleasant was coming, and 
she set her teeth close. 

' You know that it is wrong to steal, and you 
stole the shell.' 

' I did it for you,' she said doggedly. 

' That does not make it right, Minnie. I want 
you to give me a promise.' 

* I will promise you anything but one thing,' 
she said. 

' What is that ?' 
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* Never miiid. You would never guess, so you 
will never ask me. What am I to promise ?' 

* That you will never steal anything again.' 
'Do you think I ever stole anything but the 

shell, then?' she asked, with an air that would 
have been stern in its pride if she had not been a 
child. 

It was on the tip of Joshua's tongue to say, 
* I don't know what to think ;' but her manner of 
putting the question gave the answer to it. * No,' 
he said instead, 'I don't think you ever did, 
Minnie.' 

Her head was stubbornly bent ; and she had 
enough to do to keep back her tears. She would 
not have succeeded had his answer been differ- 
ent. 

* No, I never stole anything else. Stole is the 
proper word, I know ; but it is a nasty one, and 
makes me ashamed.' 

' That is your punishment, Minnie,' said Jo- 
shua, wondering at himself for his tenaciousness. 

* That is my punishment, then,' said Minnie 
not less doggedly than before ; ' but I did it for 
you' — nothing would drive her from that stand- 
point — 'and I promise you, Joshua, that I will 
never steal anything again — ^never, never !' 
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He gave her his hand^ and she took it and 
caressed it. 

* And now, Minnie, about Dan,' he said. ' You 
must not say or think anything ill of him. He 
is the best-hearted and the dearest friend in the 
world; and I cannot tell you how much I love 
him, or how much he loves me.' 

* Why doesn't he go to sea with you, then ?' 
Joshua looked at her reproachfully. 

*Your memory is not good, Minnie. He is 
lame, as I told you.' 

*I forgot. He can't go because he is lame. 
Would he go if his legs were sound ?' 

* I think he would.' 

* Don't think,' Minnie said, with a sly look at 
him ; ^ be sure.' 

* I am sure he would then.' 

* Caught !' cried Minnie, clapping her hands, 
the sly look, in which there was simplicity, chang- 
ing to a cunning one, in which there was craft. 
' Caught, caught, caught !' 

*I should like to know how,' said Joshua. 
* How ridiculous of you, Minnie, to cry "Caught!" 
as if I was a fox !' 

*No, lam the fox,' she cried, shaking her hair 
over her face with enchanting grace. ^ I am in 
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hiding — just peeping round the comer.' She made 
an opening in her thick hair, and flashed a look at 
him; a look that was saucy, and cunning, and 
charming, and wilful, all at once. 'Am I a 
good fox ?* 

* You are a goose. Tell me how I am caught.' 

'Listen, then,' throwing her hair back, and 
becoming logical. ' Dan loves you as well as any 
man or woman could love another, you said.' 

' Did I say as well ? I thought I said better. 
I meant better.* 

' That's no matter. Dan loves you,' — she 
held up her left hand, and checked off the items 
on her fingers — 'that is one finger. And Dan 
would go to sea with you ; and it would be 
right, because he loves you — that is two fin- 
gers. But Dan can't go, because he is lame — 
that is three fingers. Now I love you, and I am 
not lame — that is four fingers. And it would not 
be wrong in me to follow you — and that is my 
thumb, the largest reason of all. So you are 
caught, caught, caught, you see.' 

'I do not see,' said Joshua in a very decided 
voice. ' Dan is a boy, and you are a girl ; and 
what is right for a boy to do is often wrong for 
a, girl. I do not see that I am caught.' 
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But Minnie had relinquished the argument. 
She was satisfied that she was right. 

* And you would really be very angry with me 
if I did it ?' she asked. 

* I should be very angry with you now, Minnie^ 
if it were not that you were a stupid little girl, 
just a trifle too fond of talking nonsense. Such 
nonsense, too ! Why, there's Ellen, Dan's sister, 
she wouldn't talk so.' 

All the brightness went out of Minnie's face, 
and a dark cloud was there instead. 

Joshua noticed it with surprise. He took her 
hand gently ; but she snatched it away. 

^ Ellen would not behave like that,' he said; 
* She is too mild and gentle.' (There came into 
his mind what he had said to Dan of the two 
girls — that Ellen was like a lake, and Minnie like 
the sea ; and he thought how true it was.) ^ It 
would do you good to know her.* 

*I don't want to know her,* said Minnie 
sullenly, * and I don't want to be done good 
to.' 

* I didn't think you would be cross-tempered 
on my last day at home,' said Joshua in a grave 
and gentle voice. He paused, as if expecting her 
to speak; but she remained silent. 'Ah, well,^ 
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he said, rising, 'I shall go and see if I can find 
your father.' 

She jumped up and walked with him to the 
door. 

* Say that you are not angry with me,' she 
said in a voice of the softest pleading, raising her 
face to his. 

He would have made a different reply, but he 
saw that her face was covered with tears. 

* Angry with you!' he said kindly. *Who 
could be angry with you for long, little Minnie ?' 

She siniled gratefully and thoughtfully as he 
kissed her ; and when he had gone, and she had 
heard his last footstep, she returned to her old 
place upon the floor, and crouching down, placed 
the shell to her ear, and listened to the singing 
of the sea. 



CHAPTER X. 



GOOD-BYE. 



Minnie's obliviousness of what was right had 
never before been presented so clearly to Joshua. 
He knew well enough that Minnie, although she 
was aware that it was wrong to steal, could not 
understand that she did wrong in stealing the 
shell. At the same time he could not help feeling 
tenderly towards her because of that wrong action. 
After all, how much she was to be pitied ! Could 
it be wondered at that she was hard to teach and 
that she was wayward and wilful, living such a 
lonely life as she lived, with no friend to coun- 
sel, no mother to guide her? How quaint was 
her fancy, and what a pretty thing it was to see 
her as he saw her in his imaginings — sitting alone 
in her room, with the shell at her ear, listening 
to the singing of the sea ! With what a daintily- 
caressing motion she nestled to him when he 
called her * Little Minnie !' He repeated the pet 
words to himself, * Little Minnie, little Minnie !' 
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as he walked along, and smiled. As for her tell- 
ing him that she would like to go to sea with 
him, what was it but a childish whimsy ? If he 
had not contradicted her and made a matter of 
importance of it, she would have said it, and there 
an end. She would like to go to sea with him, 
and would follow him if she were a woman : Well ! 
she was but a child, and the wish was as innocent 
as her declaration that she loved him. 

When he had thought out all this, he thought 
of to-morrow, and looked round upon the familiar 
streets and the familiar houses with a pang of 
regret. To-morrow he would be far away from 
them, and every succeeding day would take him 
farther and farther away from them and all that 
he loved. From mother, father, the Old Sailor, 
his pet birds, and from Dan — ah ! dear, dear Dan ! 
Did ever boy or man have such a friend ? Then 
there was Ellen, his dear little sweetheart in the 
days when they were children together. Was there 
ever such another unselfish little maid as that? 
So devoted, so tender, so loving! How quickly she 
had won the heart of the Old Sailor ! He remem- 
bered that old salt saying, pointing his great finger 
at Ellen as he said it, ' Joshua my lad, that little 
lass there is the prettiest, the best, the truest, and 
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the kindest-hearted in these dominions ;' and he 
remembered himself looking at Ellen's mild face 
— ^peaceful as a lake — and saying, * So she is, sir,' 
and meaning it heartily ; and he remembered the 
Old Sailor saying, * That's right, my lad ; all 
you've got to do is to mind your bearings.' Al- 
though he had answered, ^Yes, sir, I will,' he 
wondered afterwards, and he found himself won- 
dering now, what on esath the Old Sailor meant 
by saying, * Mind your bearings.' But what mat- 
ter ? Ellen was the prettiest, the best, the truest, 
and the kindest-hearted lass in these or any other 
dominions. God bless her ! 

As he thought of these things, he felt him- 
self growing so soft-hearted, that he stopped and 
stamped his feet upon the pavement, and thumped 
himself upon the chest, saying as he did so, be- 
tween laughing and crying, * This won't do, Josh ; 
this won't do.' 

He had given himself a score of thumps, and 
had said, * This won't do. Josh,' half-a-score of 
times, when loud cries for help fell upon his ears. 
He had been walking in the direction of the river, 
through some of the streets where he would be 
most likely to find Basil Kindred ; and he was in 
a locality where there was a number of low public- 
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houses, patronised by the worst class of seamen. 
Turning in the direction of the cry, Joshua saw 
a woman run swiftly out of a narrow thorough- 
fare. Pursuing her was a man, a dark-look- 
ing fellow, with glittering eyes, and rings in his 
ears, and a knife in his hand, and with all his 
copper-coloured fingers and black serpent locks of 
hair flashing in the air with evil intent. Impelled 
by the unmistakable air of terror in the form of 
the flying girl, and the unmistakable air of mis- 
chief in the form of the pursuing man— partly, 
also, by the impulsion bom of the hunting spirit 
implanted in man and beast — Joshua started 
off at a great pace, and flew after the flying 
couple. 

It was that part of the day when the neigh- 
bourhood was most quiet. All the men were at. 
work in the dockyards, and the few women about 
(having a wholesome horror probably of a man 
with an open knife in his hand, and being perhaps 
accustomed to such diversions) seemed disinclined 
to take part in the chase. With the exception of 
one drunken creature, with a blotched and bloated 
face, who made a frantic motion to follow, but, 
being tripped up by her draggling petticoats, 
stumbled, more like a heap of rags than a woman. 
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into the gutter, where she lay growling indis- 
tinctly. 

The flying woman and the pursuing man 
were fleet of foot, but Joshua was younger and 
more nimble than they. As he gained upon 
them, a dim consciousness stole upon him that 
he knew them; and, as he approached nearer, 
the doubt grew into conviction. The almost 
breathless woman, throwing affrighted looks be- 
hind her, as if a dozen men were pursuing 
her instead of one, was Susan ; and the evil- 
looking man who was bent on running her down 
was the Lascar who served the Old Sailor, and 
who cooked for him, and would have poisoned 
him for rum and tobacco. Some other than those, 
the ruling cravings of his existence, influenced 
him now. All the passions of love and hate, and 
the desire to achieve his purpose by striking ter- 
ror, were expressed in every motion of every limb : 
they were so eloquent and earnest in the savage 
pursuit that they seemed to proclaim their owner's 
intention : as he raced after the panting girl. 

He was almost upon her, and she felt his ugly 
lips reeking their detestable flavour of rum and 
tobacco upon her neck, when Joshua, coming up 
to him^ seized him by the throat. He had been 
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SO savagely vindictive in the pursuit^ that Joshua's 
hand upon his throat was the first indication he 
received that he was being himself pursued ; but, 
wasting no look upon his pursuer^ he slipped from 
Joshua like an eel — ^his neck was redolent of grease 
• — and with an inarticulate cry of rage and baffled 
lust, he sprang after Susan again, who had gained 
a few steps by Joshua's ineffectual interposition. 
But Susan, thoroughly bewildered and terrified, 
turned into a blind alley, and perceiving that 
there was no thoroughfare, and that she was 
trapped, fell upon the rough stones, prostrate 
from fear and exhaustion. 

On one side of the blind alley ^ere four or 
five houses, in which no signs of life were visible. 
They seemed stricken to death by disease. On 
the other side was a black dead wall, which shut 
out the sky. Before the Lascar could reach Susan 
— ^what the man's intention was, or what he would 
have done in his wild fury, he, being more beast 
than man, might probably not have been able to 
explain — Joshua had knocked the knife out of his 
hand, and had knocked him down with a blow, 
the force of which astonished Joshua himself, even 
in the midst of his excitement. Almost before 
Joshua could realise what had occurred, the cow- 
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ardly Lascar was croaching by the side of the 
dead wall, as if his lair were there, and Joshua 
was on his knee assisting Susan to recover her- 
self; keeping a wary look, however, upon the 
knife, which was lying in the road at an equal 
distance from him and the Lascar. The Lascar 
saw it too — saw it without looking at it and with- 
out seeming to see it. A surprising change had 
taken place in him. A minute since a volcano of 
delirious lust was raging in his breast, and every 
nerve in his body was quivering with dangerous 
passion ; now, as if by magic, he was coiled up 
like a snake, with no motion of life in him but 
the quiet glitter of his eyes, which watched every- 
thing, but seemed to watch nothing. 

* What is it all about, Susan T asked Joshua 
in wonderment, after a pause. But, before Susan 
could reply, a crawling motion on the part of the 
Lascar towards the knife caused Joshua to spring 
into the road. The snake had no chance with the 
panther. The Lascar was knocked back to his 
position by the dead wall, and Joshua stood over 
him grasping the knife. This was the most 
eventful transaction that had ever occurred to 
Joshua; and, as he stood over his antagonist 
palming the knife^ a strange sensation of pride 
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in his own strength tingled through his veins. 
There was blood upon the Lascar*s face ; Joshua 
had struck him so fiercely as to loosen one of his 
teeth — so decidedly to loosen it, that the Lascar 
put his finger into his mouth and drew it out. 
He said nothing, however, but kept the tooth 
clasped in his hand. 

' You black devil !' exclaimed Joshua, gazing 
upon the crouching figure with a kind of loathing 
amazement. * What do you mean by all this ?' 

The Lascar wiped the blood from his mouth 
with his sleeve, and shaking the hair from his 
eyes, threw upon Joshua a covert look of deadly 
malice — a look expressive of a bloody-minded 
craving to have Joshua helpless on the stones 
beneath him, that he might press the life out of 
his enemy. His eye spoke, but his tongue uttered 
no word. Raging inwardly as he was with bad 
passion, he had sufficient control over himself to 
suppress any spoken manifestation of it. But his 
attitude and demeanour were not less dangerous 
for all that. 

* He follows me everywhere,' said Susan, still 
gasping and panting for breath. 'He dogs me 
by day and by night. He waylays me in the 
dark, and I can hardly get away from him.' 
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*What for?' demanded Joshua, with his eye 
npon the Lascar, who was sitting cunningly quiet 
nursing his wounded mouth. 

*I don't know,' repKed Susan, with an ap- 
palled look over her shoulder, as if she were 
haunted by a fear that the spirit of the Lascar 
was there, notwithstanding that he was crouching 
before her in the ugly flesh. * I am a&aid to think.' 

* A&aid ! in broad daylight !' 

*Day or night it is all the same,' moaned 
• Susan. * Whenever he sees me, he dogs me, till 
I am ready to die. You don't know his power — 
you don't know his power !' 

* What were you doing before I saw you?' 

* I was looking for some one.' 
' For whom ?' 

^ For Mr. Kindred,' with a curious hesitation. 

* For Mr. Kindred !' exclaimed Joshua, more 
amazed than ever ; * why for him ?' 

<He is ill. I will tell you about it by and by,' 
replied Susan nervously. ^I thought I should 
find him in this neighbourhood, and while I was 
looking for him, he' — pointing to the Lascar with 
a shudder — ^he saw me and spoke to me, and 
would not leave me — wanted me to go with him 
and drink with him, and when I refused, he seized 
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me, and then — then — ^I scratched him — and— I 
don't remember anything more, except that I was 
afraid he wanted to kill me.' 

Joshua looked up at the Lascar's face, and 
observed the scratch for the first time. It was a 
long scratch downwards from the eye to the 
wounded mouth. The Lascar made no attempt to 
hide it, but sat still, with his hand on his mouth. 

'Serve you right, you black dog!' exclaimed 
Joshua. * What do you mean by dogging her ? 
What do you mean by following her with a knife ? 

Wliy> you Lascar dog, for two pins ' he raised 

his hand indignantly, and advanced a step towards 
the Lascar, who made a shrinking movement back- 
wards, although in truth he could not get nearer 
to the dead wall than he was already. 

' Don't, Joshua, don't !' cried Susan, seizing 
his arm, and clinging to him imploringly. 'Don't 
touch him, for God's sake, or' — with another 
scared look behind her — 'he'll haunt you as he 
haunts me.' 

A taunting wicked smile crossed the Lascar's 
lips, but it was gone a moment afterwards. It 
might have been the shadow of an evil thought 
finding expression there. 

' How does he haunt you more than you have 
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already told me he does 7 demanded Joshua in a 
great heat. * You don't think he can frighten me 
as he frightens you, Susan, do you ? The black 
dog ! Look at him ! He's frightened of a white 
man's little finger !' 

* Hush !' implored Susan. * He haunts me 
when he is not near me.' 

* How can he do that, you foolish girl ?' 

* He does it — ^he can do it — with his Double !' 
' His Double ?' 

* He has a Double — a spirit, a wicked spirit' — 
she turned her head slowly and trembled in every 
limb ; ^ and he told me it should haunt me, and 
follow me wherever I go. And it does ! I feel it 
behind me when I don't see him. It is there 
now! It is there now!' And wrought to the 
highest pitch of mental terror and excitement, 
Susan threw up her hands, and would have fallen 
to the ground but for Joshua's protecting arm. 

The taunting smile came again upon the 
Lascar's lips, as he secretly watched Susan's 
terror. With a special maliciousness he flashed 
his fingers towards her, as if he were issuing a 
command to his Double not to leave her. It was 
evidence of the power he possessed over her weak 
mind that, notwithstanding her almost fainting 
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condition, a stronger shuddering came upon her 
when he made even that slight motion. 

Feeling that, for Susan's sake, it was necessary 
to put an end to the scene, Joshua, with an in- 
dignant motion, commanded the Lascar to leave 
them. The Lascar rose submissively, like a 
whipped dog, and so stood with bent head before 
Joshua. 

* Now then, what are you waiting for ?' asked 
Joshua. 

* My knife,' answered the Lascar doggedly. 
*Not likely,' said Joshua; *I know you too 

well to let you have it.' 

* What do you know of me ?' asked the Lascar 
in a low guttural voice. 

* I have heard enough of you from Mr. Meddler' 
— the Lascar grated his teeth with tigerish ferocity 
— ^you and the likes of you. I know how free 
you are with your knives, you Lascars, on land 
and on sea. Be off!' 

^ My knife !' again demanded the Lascar, with 
his eyes directed to Joshua's feet; but he saw 
Joshua's face and every motion of Joshua's body. 
* My knife! It is mine. I bought it and paid for it.' 

* Stole it more likely,' said Joshua with a sneer. 

* It is a lie. Ji bought it. Even if I did steal 
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it, you have no right to it. Give me my knife, 
and let me go.' 

Joshua reflected. Cleariy he had^ no just 
claim to the man's knife, and had no right to 
retain it. His mind was soon made up. Be- 
leasing his hold of Susan, he placed the blade 
beneath his foot, and broke it off close to the 
handle. Then he threw the handle and the blade 
over the Lascar's head. A dangerous fire gleamed 
in the man's downcast eyes, and a cold-blooded 
grating of teeth came from his mouth. . He stood 
silent for a few moments, with his hands tightly 
pressed, striving to master the devil that was 
raging within him. But he could not restrain 
his passion. 

' Curse you !' he hissed ; * I owe you some- 
thing ; I will pay it you, by hell !' 

He crouched to receive the blow which he ex- 
pected Joshua would give him, in return for his 
curse. But no blow was given nor intended ; yet 
he quivered as if he had been struck before he 
spoke again. 

' See you !' he cried ; * I never forget — never 
— ^never ! My turn will come. You called me 
black devil — ' 

* So you are,' said Joshua sc^nfully. 
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' And black dog — dog of a Lascar !' 

* So you are.' 

* You shall pay for it ! If it is years before I 
can pay you, you shall be paid for it ! See you — 
remember!' With all his fingers flashing me- 
nacingly, as if each was possessed with a distinct 
will, and was swearing vengeance against Joshua. 
'Your life shall pay for it — more than your life 
shall pay for it !' He spat upon the ground and 
trod savagely upon the spittle. * I mark you — 
see!' With his forefinger he marked a cross in 
the air. *I put this cross against you — curse 
you!' 

Susan, gazing on with sight terror-fixed, saw 
the infuriated man stamp upon the stones, as if 
he had Joshua's life-blood beneath his foot, and 
then saw the cross marked in the air. The fire of 
her fevered imagination gave red colour to the 
shadowy lines ; and when the Lascar lowered his 
forefinger, she saw the recorded cross standing 
unsupported in the air — a cross of bright red 
blood. Fascinated, she gazed until the bright 
colour faded into two dusky lines, and so re- 
mained. Joshua laughed lightly at the vindictive 
action and the curse ; yet he did not feel quite at 
his ease. 
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* Come, Susan/ he said, ' let us be going.' 
But Susan did not move. Eveiy sense was 

absorbed in watching the dreadful cross and the 
Lascar's passion-distorted face. He, stooping to 
pick up the handle of the knife and the broken 
blade, turned again upon Joshua, and remained 
faithful to his theme. 

* Don't forget,' he said in his low bad voice, 
the words coming slowly from a throat almost 
choked with passion. *By this' — placing his 
hand upon his wounded mouth — 'and these' — 
holding up the pieces of the knife — * I will keep 
you in mind. If it is to-morrow, or next week, 
or next month, you shall be paid ! The dog of a 
Lascar never forgets ! See you — remember !' 

' Storm away,' said Joshua, drawing Susan 
aside to allow the Lascar to pass. 'You will 
have to be very quick about it, for to-morrow I go 
to sea.' 

'You do, eh!' exclaimed the Lascar, with 
another harsh grating of his teeth, and stopping 
suddenly in his course. * See you now — ^take this 
with you for my good-bye !' With a swift motion, 
he cut his finger with the broken blade, and shook 
the blood at Joshua. It fell in a sprinkle over 
his clothes, and a drop plashed into his face. 
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The Lascar saw it, and laughed. ^Take that 
with you for luck !' he cried. *By that mark I 
shall live to pay you, and you will live to be paid !' 

So saying, he turned and fled. Joshua sprang 
after him, but the man was out of sight in a 
minute. Betuming to Susan, Joshua found her 
sitting upon the pavement, nursing her knees and 
sobbing distressfuUy. 

' Josh !' she cried, * it is a bad omen.' 

^ Not at all,' said Joshua, cooling down a little, 
and wiping the spot of blood from his face. 'What 
does the old proverb say ? '^ Curses always come 
home to roost." Do you hear me ?' 

It was evident that she did not : her fright 
was still strong upon her. With a shrinking 
movement of her head, she looked slowly round, 
and clutching Joshua's hand, whispered, *For 
pity's sake, don't let him come near me ! Hold me 
tight ! Keep close to me ! He is not gone !' 

With a firm and gentle force, Joshua com- 
pelled her to stand upright. 

' There is no one here but you and I,' he 
said, in a firm voice. *You are letting your 
fancies make a baby of you. There is no one 
here but you and I. If you will not believe what 
I say — ^I can see, I suppose, and I am calm, while 
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you are in a regular fever — if you will not believe 
what I say, I shall leave you.' 

* No, no !' she cried, clinging to him. 

He compelled her to walk two or three times 
up and down the court. His decided action calmed 
her. She gave vent to a sigh of relief, and wiped 
her eyes. 

* That's right,' said Joshua as they walked out 
of the court. ' Now I can tell you that I am glad 
I have met you. I join my ship to-morrow.' 

* I had no idea you were going away so soon.' 

* I am going now to see if Mr. Kindred is at 
home.' 

* I live in the same house as he does,' she said^ 
looking timidly at Joshua. 

* That is strange. Are you and he intimate T 

* Yes. They are poor, you know, Joshua.' 

* So are you, Susey.' 

* But I can help them a little. He's often ill, 
and Minnie isn't strong enough to take care of 
him, and so I nurse him sometimes. Minnie and 
I are great friends.' 

When they arrive^ at Basil Kindred's poor 
lodging, Minnie met them at the door. With 
her finger to her lips, she motioned them to be 
quiet. 
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* Tread softly/ she whispered ; * father has 
come home, and is lying down,' 

They walked to the bed, and saw Basil Kin- 
dred lying on the bed in unquiet sleep. Susan 
placed her hand on his hot forehead, and said, 

* I have been afraid of this for a long time. 
Josh. He has got a fever. What would he do 
without me now ?' 

There was a touch of pride in her voice as she 
asked the question. The pride arose from the 
conviction that the man she loved, really needed 
her help, and from the knowledge that she could 
make some little sacrifice for him* 

*He is very, very ill, I think,' whispered 
Minnie. 

* We will make him well between us, Minnie,' 
said Susan. 

All the fears by which she was assailed but a 
few minutes since were gone. Joshua was glad 
to see that, at all events. 

Minnie took Susan's hand gratefully, and 
kissed it. 

'She has been so good to us, Joshua,' she 
said. 

Susan's eyes kindled, and she directed to 
Joshua a look which said, ' Have I not done right 
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in coming to Kve here ? See how useful I can be, 
and how happy I am !' 

*I shall tell them at home where you live, 
Susey,' said Joshua. 

* Very well. Give my love to Dan.' 

Joshua nodded, and bent over Basil Kindred. 
The action disturbed the sleeping man. He seized 
Joshua's wrist in his burning hand, and said, in a 
trembling voice, * She died in my arms, and the 
earth was her bed. The stars were ashamed to 
look upon her. Well they might be ! Well they 
might be !' 

* He is speaking of his wife,' said Susan softly 
to Joshua. * He loved her very dearly, and would 
have died for her. When she died, his heart al- 
most broke.' 

Sympathy and devotion made her voice like 
sweet music. Joshua looked at her with a feeling 
of wonder, and was amazed at the change that had 
come over her. An hour ago, she was crouching 
in drivelling terror, overpowered by absurd fancies ; 
now she moved about cheerfully, strong in her 
purpose of love. But he had never in all his life 
seen her as he saw her now. He bade her good- 
bye, and she wished him God speed, and kissed 
him. Minnie accompanied him to the door. 
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* Good-bye, dear little Minnie/ he said. 

* Good-bye/ she said, with tears in her voice. 
* You forgive me, don't you, for what I said this 
afternoon 7 

* Yes, my dear.' 

'Ah! I like to hear you speak like that; it 
sounds sweet and good. Say, " I forgive you, little 
Minnie." ' 

* But I haven't anything to forgive, now I come 
to think of it.' 

* Yes, you have. You say that out of your 
good nature. You mustn't go away and leave me 
to think that you are angry with me.' 

* I am not angry with, you, Minnie. After all, 
what you did, you did through love, and there 
could not be much wrong in it.' 

The brightest of bright expressions stole into 
her face, and she clasped her hands with joy. 

* Say that again, Joshua, word for word, as 
you said it just now.' 

'What you did, you did through love,' re- 
peated Joshua to please her, * and there could not 
be much wrong in it.' 

' Joshua,' she cried, pressing her hands to 
her face, * you have made me almost quite happy. 
I have heard father say the same thing, but in 
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different words. Now I shall follow you to sea. 
Yes, I shall, with this'^— holding up her shell. 
' To-morrow night, and every night that you are 
at sea, I shall listen to my shell and think of 
you.' 

' Stupid little Minnie,' he said affectionately. 

* And you will come back in a year ?' 
' I hope so, please God.' 

* Then I shall be growing quite a woman,' she 
said thoughtfully. 

The next moment she raised her face quickly 
to his. The tears were streaming down it. As 
he bent to her, she caught him round the neck, 
and kissed him once, twice, thrice, with more than 
the passionate affection, but with all the innocence, 
of a child. Then she ran into the house ; and 
Joshua, taking that as a farewell, walked slowly 
homewards, to go through the hardest trial of all. 

That hardest trial through which he had to go 
awaited him at home. All the members of the 
Marvel family, and Dan and Ellen Taylor, were 
assembled together in the old familiar kitchen. 
They were all of them sad at heart, and made 
themselves sadder by vain little attempts to be 
cheerful. The tea was a very silent affair, and 
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the two or three extra delicacies provided by Mrs. 
Marvel — as if it were a feast they were sitting 
down to — ^were failures. The most remarkable 
feature about the tea was the pretence they all 
made to eat and drink a great deal^ and the miser- 
ableness of the result. They pretended to accom- 
plish prodigies, and handed about the bread-and- 
butter and the cake very industriously, as if it 
were each person's duty to be mightily anxious 
about every other person's appetite, and to utterly 
ignore his own. But everything in the way of 
eating and drinking was a mistake. The bread- 
and-butter was disregarded, and was taken away 
in disgrace ; the cake was slighted, and retired in 
dudgeon. It was a relief when the tea-things 
were cleared. Mrs. Marvel was the bravest of 
the party; she who had so strongly protested 
against Joshua's going to sea, did all she could to 
administer little crumbs of comfort to every one 
of them, and especially to her husband, who had 
so heartily encouraged Joshua not to do as his 
father had done before him, but who was now the 
most outwardly miserable person in the kitchen. 
Thus, Mrs. Marvel sang snatches of songs, and 
bustled about as if she really enjoyed Joshua's 
going, and was glad to get rid of him. When 
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she had accomplished a good deal of Nothing, she 
rose and did Nothing else ; and when that was 
done^ she sat down and remonstrated with her 
good man, and would even have rejoiced if she 
could have worried him into blowing her up. 

* Don't take on so, George,' she said ; * you 
ought to be cheerful to-night of all nights. What 
is the use of fretting ? Joshua's going to make 
a man of himself, and to do good for all of us — 
ain't you, my dear ?' 

' I intend it, mother, you may be sure.' 

* Of course you do ; and here is father in the 
dumps when he ought to be up in the skies.' 

* Some day, I hope,' said George Marvel, mus- 
tering up spirit to have his joke in the midst of 
his sadness ; * not just now, though. I want to 
see what sort of a figure Josh will cut in the world 
first. Give me my pipe, Maggie.' 

Mrs. Marvel made a great fass in getting the 
pipe, knocking down a chair, and clattering things 
about, and humming a verse of her favourite song, 
* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses ;' and really made 
matters a little less sad by her bustle. Then, 
instead of handing her husband the pipe without 
moving from her seat, as she might *have done, 
she made a sweep round the table, and pinched 
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Ellen's cheek, and patted Dan on the head, and 
wiped her eyes on the sly, and kissed Joshua, and 
«o worked her way to George Marvel, and put the 
pipe between his lips. 

^You are as active as a girl, Maggie,' said 
Oeorge Marvel, putting his arm round her waist, 
and gently detaining her by his side. 

She looked down into his eyes, and for the life 
of her could not help the tears gathering in her 
own. She made no farther attempts to be cheer- 
ful ; and what little conversation was indulged in 
occurred between long intervals of silence. They 
had an early supper ; for Joshua was to rise at 
daybreak. When supper was over, George Mar- 
vel took out the Bible, and in an impressive 
voice read from it the cvii. Psalm. They all stood 
round the table with bent heads, Joshua standing 
between his mother and Dan, clasping a hand of 
€ach. Very solemn was George Marvel's voice 
when he came to the 23d verse : 

* They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters ; 

These see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep. 

For He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth np the waves thereof. 

They monnt np to the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths ; their sonl is melted becaose of tronble. 
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They reel to and fro, and stagger like a dmnken man, and 
are at their wits' end. 

Then they ciy nnto the Lord in their trouble, and He bring- 
eth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
stiU. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet ; so He bringeth 
them nnto their desired haven.' 

When the reading of the Psalm was over, and 
they had stood silent for a little while, they raised 
their heads, but could scarcely see each other 
for the tears in their eyes. Then they kissed, and 
said good-night ; and Joshua, casting a wistful 
glance round the kitchen, every piece of furniture 
and crockery in which appeared to share in the 
general regret, assisted Dan up to his bedroom for 
the last time. 

They had scarcely time to sit down before the 
handle was gently turned, and George Marvel 
entered. In the room were all Joshua's little 
household gods — his accordion, his favourite 
books, and his dear little feathered friends. 

George Marvel threw his arm round Joshua's 
waist, and drew him close. 

* What are you going to do with the birds, 
Josh ?' he asked. 

^ Dan will take care of them, father/ 
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* Don't fret at leaving them — or us. Be a man. 
Josh — ^he a man/ he said^ with the tears running 
down his face. 

* Yes, dear father, I will,' said Joshua with a 
great sob. 

* And don't forget father and mother, my boy.' 
*No, father, never!' 

*It's better than being a wood-turner, Josh^ 
Don't you think so ?' doubting at the last moment 
the wisdom of his having encouraged Joshua in 
the step he was about to take. 
' * A great deal better, father. You'll see !' 

* That's right. Josh — ^that's right ! I'm glad 
to hear you say so. Good-night, my boy« God 
bless you !' And pressing Joshua in his arms« 
and kissing him, George Marvel went away to bed. 

He had not been gone two minutes before the 
handle of the door was turned again, and Mrs. 
Marvel's pale face appeared. She did not enter 
the room ; and Joshua ran to her. She drew him 
on to the narrow landing, and shut the door, so 
that they were in darkness. She pressed him to 
her bosom, and kissed him many times, and cried 
over him quietly. 

* mother,' whispered Joshua, * shall I go ? 
ShaU I go ?' 
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* Hush, dear child/ Mrs. Marvel said. * It is 
the yery best thing; and yon must not doubt now. 
Bless you, my dear, dear child ! You will come 
home a man^; and we shall all be so proud of you 
— so proud — and happy !' She pressed him closer^ 
and tried to speak cheerfully ; but it was a poor 
attempt. ' And write whenever you can, and tell 
us everything.* 

* Yes ; I will be sure.' 

* Be a good boy, Joshua.' 

* Yes, mother.' 

* And you will say your prayers every night ?' 

* I will, mother.' 

' Dear child, God will protect you. I shall 
think of you of a night saying your prayers, my 
dear, and it will comfort me so ! And here I am, 
keeping my boy out of bed, like a selfish, selfish, 
selfish mother ! Now, my dear, one more kiss, and 
say good-night.' 

He kissed her again, and she left his arms, 
and crept softly to her room. These heart-shocks 
were hard to bear, and he paused to recover him- 
self before he reentered the room. Dan did not 
look at him, nor ask him any questions. But 
Joshua sat down beside Dan, and said, 

' It was mother kept me, Dan.' 
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*Yes, I know, Jo dear. There's somebody 
else at the door.' 

It was Sarah, who asked if she might come in. 
Of course she might. And might Ellen come in ? 
Of course. So Ellen came in, and she and Sarah 
sat with their brothers for a few minutes. They 
talked quietly together, and Joshua drew close to 
Ellen, and grew calmer as he looked at her sweet 
peaceful face. She raised her eyes shyly to his, and 
told him she had a little present for him, and would 
he accept it ? There was a question to ask him ! 
Joshua answered almost gaily. She produced her 
present — a poor little purse, which she had her- 
self worked for him — and Joshua kissed it, and 
kissed her afterwards, and she nestled to his side 
very tenderly and very prettily, and cast down her 
eyes, and was perfectly happy. The girls did not 
stay long. Good-night was said again and again, 
and Joshua asked Ellen to kiss him, and she did 
so without hesitation. When they were gone, 
Joshua sat down, and rested his head upon his 
hands. He was weary after the day's excitement, 
but although he was tired, he was wakeful, and 
did not feel inclined for sleep. So he and Dan 
had a long chat together, recalling the many tender 
memories that enriched their friendship. 
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*Z have a present .for you, too, Jo,' said Dan, 
producing a Bible. 

Joshua opened it, and read on the first page, 
^From Dan, to his dearest friend and brother, 
Joshua, With undying love and confidence.' 

*With undying love and confidence,' mused 
Joshua. ^ Nothing could ever change our friend- 
ship, Dan, could it ?' 

' Nothing, Jo.' 

^ Come, now,' said Joshua, ^ suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that I was to turn out bad.' 

Dan smiled. ' That couldn't happen, Jo.' 

Thereupon Joshua told Dan the adventure he 
had had that day with Susan and the Lascar. 
^And, do you know, Dan, that when I knocked 
him down, and saw his mouth bleeding, I was glad 
— savagely glad, I am sorry to say. Yet after- 
wards when I thought of it, and when I think of 
it now, it seems as if it was a bad feeling that 
possessed me.' 

^ It doesn't seem so to me, Jo ; it gives me 
greater confidence in you. If you had not acted 
so, what Would have become of poor Susan ?' 

* That's true,' said Joshua. 

' I knew all along, Jo dear, that you were 
loving and tender and good, but I did not know 
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until now that you were so bold and brave. And 
so strong too ! I am proud of you. You can't 
tell what may happen. Think of this strange 
new world you are going to now, Jo, and of 
the strange things the Old Sailor has told us 
of it. You have no more idea of the wonders 
you will see than I have. But you will see 
them, and I shall see them through you. Listen 
now to me, Jo. I love you, my dearest friend and 
brother, and you have my undying love and con- 
fidence. I, a poor helpless cripple, had no future 
of my own ; and you have given me one. I live 
in you. I shall follow you in my thoughts, in my 
dreams. Somehow, Jo, our minds have grown 
together, and I smile at your words that you 
might turn out bad. Could you believe it of me, 
if I was strong like you even ?' 

^No.' 

* You answer for me, Jo. You have always been 
noble and good to me, and you will always be the 
same. I would not think of thanking you, Jo, for 
what you have done for me — ^I would not think of 
thanking you for making my poor crippled legs a 
blessing to me instead of a burden. Not with words 
do I or can I repay you — ^but with undying love 
and confidence. Kiss me now, Jo, and say that 
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you foUy nnderstand my friendship and my 
truth.' 

* Fully, Dan;' kissing him. *And I have 
never forgotten what I promised you a long time 
ago, Dan. Wherever I am, and whatever I shall 
see, I will think, " Dan is here with me, although 
I cannot see him." Although we are parted, we 
shall be together.' 

^Yes, in spirit, Jo dear,' said Dan, with a 
beautiful light of happiness upon his face. ' And 
now, good-night.' 

* Good-night, Dan.' 

^ If I am asleep in the morning, Jo, do not 
wake me. I am content to part from you now 
with this good-night.' 

* Very well, Dan. Good-night.' 

* Good-night, my friend.' 

With that Dan turned to the wall, and Joshua, 
going to the bird-cages hanging in the room, said 
good-night to the birds. They were asleep on their 
perches, and he did not disturb them. * They will 
give me a chirrup in the morning,' he thought, 
and, blowing out the candle, he said his prayers 
and went to bed. But he could not sleep; the 
events of the day presented themselves to his 
mind in the strangest forms. Minnie and her 
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shell came and faded away, and her place was 
filled by Susan nursing Basil Kindred ; then came 
the ugly figure of the Lascar crouching down, and 
afterwards making a cross against him and curs- 
ing him; his father reading the Psalm, while 
they all stood round ; he and his mother standing 
in the dark passage, and his mother sobbing over 
him; Ellen kissing him and nestling dose to 
him, 0, so prettily and innocently! All these 
pictures presented themselves to him consecu- 
tively at first ; but presently they grew disturbed, 
and the Lascar, the evil genius of the group, was 
mischievously and triumphantly at work, now in 
. one shape, now in another. Joshua and Ellen 
were sitting, together when the Lascar came be- 
tween them, and struck Ellen out of the picture. 
Then the two were locked in a deadly struggle on 
the ground, and the Lascar, overpowering him, 
knelt upon his chest and hissed, 'I could take 
your life, but that won't satisfy me. More than 
your life shall pay for what you have done.* Other 
phases of his fancies were, that Dan believed 
him to be false. ^ My doing !' hissed the Lascar» 
That Ellen believed him to be wicked. * My 
doing !' hissed the Lascar. That they all believed 
him to be bad. ^ My doing !' hissed the Lascar. 
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That they were all grouped together, and were 
turning from him^ and that the Lascar, holding 
him fast, whispered that that was his revenge. At 
length the combinations became so distressing^ 
that Joshua, to shake off the fancies, rose in his 
bed and opened his eyes. The moonlight was 
streaming in through the window, and Joshua 
crept quietly to the water-jug and sprinkled some 
water over his face. Then, his mind being calmer, 
he knelt down by the side of the bed ; and Dan, 
who had not slept, raised himself upon his elbow, 
and, seeing his friend in prayerful attitude, smiled 
Boftly to himself and was glad. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WHAT OCGUBBED AFTER JOSHUA'S DEPARTURE. 

The nicest mathematical calculations of the pro- 
bability of events are not uncommonly subjected 
to shocks which, to those dull and unreflective 
persons who cannot distinguish between rule and 
exception, seem to give the lie to science. Yes* 
terday the world was at peace, and rulers and 
politicians were eloquent in phrases of friendship 
and good- will to the inhabitants of every nation 
on the face of the earth. To-day the world is at 
war, and rulers and politicians, hot with wrath 
at a cunningly -provoked insult, are eager to 
avenge traditional wrongs at any expense of blood 
and human suffering, and to resent what they 
chose to call national humiliation. Yesterday two 
nations clasped hands, and smUed upon one an- 
other. Suddenly, as thus they stood, a fire — 
kindled by the worst of secret passions and by the 
lust of self-aggrandisement — flashed into their 
palms, and they threw each other off, and drew 
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the sword. A more serious shock was never given 
to the calculation of the probahle course of events. 
Yesterday peace was certain, and men were pre- 
paring to gather the harvest ; to-day war is raging, 
and the corn-fields are steeped in blood. 

So have I seen in a far-ofif country — now almost 
in its infancy, but whose growth is swift, and whose 
manhood will be grand— a sluggish river rolling 
lazily to the sea. Walking inland along its banks, 
now broadened by fair plains, now narrowed by 
towering ranges, I have come suddenly upon the 
confluence of it and another river, whose waters, 
springing from cloud-tipped mountains of snow, 
rush laughingly down the grand old rocks. Here, 
in the narrow pass where the rivers meet, the 
gray sluggish stream of a sleeper opposes itself 
to the marvellously blue waters of a passionate 
life. One, dull and inert, rolls like a soulless 
sluggard sullenly to the sea ; the other, with its 
snow-fringed lines reflected in its restless depths 
of blue, leaps and laughs as it flashes onwards, 
like a godlike hero, to the mightier waters of the 
Pacific. But a few hundred yards away from the 
confluence of the streams, no stranger, walking 
thitherward, could imagine the singular and grand 
contest that is eternally waging in that wonderful 
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pass ; and when he comes npon it suddenly, ad- 
miration impels him to stand in silent worship. 

One of the commonest of common similes is 
the simile of life and a river. Bnt as it is not 
because a thing is rare that it must needs be 
sweet, so it is not because a thing is common 
that it must needs be true. Every river fulfils its 
mission : does every life ? More like a stream 
than a river is life. Trace the stream, from^the 
inconsiderable bubbling of a mountain spring, 
down the hill-sides, over rocks, through glades 
lighted by sunlight and moonlight, through tor- 
tuous defiles and rocky chasms, into a sparkling 
current, which swells and swells and grows into a 
lovely channel, or into a sullen rill, which drips 
and drips and loses itself in a puddle. 

When Joshua's ship had sailed, gloom fell upon 
the house of the Marvels ; the sunshine that used 
to warm it no longer shone on it. George Marvel 
showed his grief more plainly than did his good 
woman. He was more gentle towards her, and 
sometimes his gentleness of manner took the 
form of submission. Singularly enough, she was 
seriously distressed at the change. She wished 
him to be positive and contradictory, as he used 
to be ; to scold her and put her down, as he used 
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to do ; to be more masterfal and less gentle. She 
strove in all sorts of ways to bring back his old 
humour ; she tried his temper by opposing him in 
trivial matters ; she contradicted him when he 
spoke; and she even ventured, on two or three 
occasions, to tell him that he would have to wait 
for his meals — which waiting for one's meals, as is 
weU known, is one of the leadmg causes of domes- 
tic differences. But all her well-meant efforts were 
thrown away ; and when she saw him sit down pa- 
tiently on being told, with assumed snappishness, 
that tea wouldn't be ready for half an hour, she 
gave it up as a bad job, and, acting wisely, leffc time 
to cure him. It did cure him, as it cures greater 
griefs ; but in the mean time he suffered greatly. 
The fact of it was, George Marvel was troubled 
in his mind at the prominent part he had taken 
in influencing Joshua's choice of a profession. 
Having driven his son to sea, he felt as if he 
had a hand in every storm, and as if he were 
in some measure responsible for every gust of 
wind, inasmuch as it expressed danger to Joshua. 
Then the thought of Joshua's being shipwrecked 
haunted him. * Suppose Josh is shipwrecked, 
father,' his wife had said, * what would you say 
then ? You'd lie awake night after night, father 
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— ^you know you would — and wish he had been a 
wood-turner.' 

'Maggie was right/ he admitted to himself; 
* it would have been better for Josh, and happier 
for all of us, if he had remained at home and been 
a wood-turner.' 

Being in pursuit of misery, he showed the 
doggedness of his nature by hunting for it assidu- 
ously. He read with remorseful eagerness every 
•scrap of print relating to shipwreck that he could 
lay hands upon. He would go out of his way to 
borrow a paper which he had heard contained an 
itccount of disasters at sea, and when he obtained 
it, he would shut himself up, and read it and re- 
read it in secrecy, until he extracted as much 
misery from it as it could possibly yield him. 
The second Saturday night after Joshua's depar- 
ture he saw a number of persons assembled 
round a sailor who was begging. The sailor 
had a patch over his eye and a wooden leg, 
and he was singing, in a voice of dismal enjoy- 
ment, a woful narration of his sufiFerings on a raft. 
George Marvel stopped until the song was fin- 
ished, and then gave the man a penny. The fol- 
lowing Saturday night he went in search of the 
sailor, and listened to his song, and gave him 

VOL. I. B 
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another penny. And so, for many snccessiYe 
Saturday nights, he went and enjoyed his penny- 
worth of misery, getting, it must be admitted, 
full value for his money* 

On other evenings he smoked his pipe in the 
kitchen as usual. If the weather was boisterous, 
he would go restlessly to the street-door, and look 
at the sky and up and down the street, and come 
back more low-spirited than ever. 

* It's dreadfully windy to-night, Maggie,' he 
would say. 

* Do you think so, George?' Mrs. Marvel would 
ask, making light of the wind for his sake, al- 
though she too was thinking of Joshua. 

^ Not a star to be seen,' he would add despond- 
ently. 

Then would come a stronger gust, perhaps, 
and George Marvel would shiver, and ask his wife 
if she thought it was stormy out at sea. She, 
becoming on the instant wonderfully weatherwise, 
would answer. No, she was sure it wasn't stormy 
at sea, for the sea was such a long way off, and it 
wasn't likely that a storm would be all over the 
world at once. 

One night when a great storm was raging 
through London, and when the thunder was break- 
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ing loudly over the chimney -tops in Stepney, 
Mrs. Marvel lay awake, with all a mother's fears 
tugging at her heart-strings, praying silently for 
Joshua's safety, and clasping her hands more 
tightly in her agony of love at every lightning- 
flash that darted past the window. She hoped 
that her husband was asleep, oblivious of the 
storm ; but he was as wide awake as she was, and 
was following Joshua's ship through the fearful 
storm. At one time, the house shook in the wild 
blustering of the wind, and they heard a crash as 
of the blowing down of some chimneys. 

* Maggie,' whispered Mr. Marvel, wondering 
if his wife were awake. 

* Yes, father,' answered Mrs. Marvel, under her 
breath. 

^ It is an awful storm.' Then, after a pause, 
* Have you beeii awake long, mother ?' 

* I have been listening to it for ever so long, 
dear,' said Mrs. Marvel ; adding, with a cunning 
attempt to comfort him, ^ And praying that it 
might spend out all its force over our heads, and 
not travel away to Joshua's ship. We ought to be 
thankful that Joshua is on the open sea. Mr. 
Meddler says there's no danger for a ship in a 
storm when it isn't near land.' 
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* And he knows better than us, mother.' 

* Yes, dear. All we can do is to pray for Jo- 
shua. God will bring him back to us, father.' 

' I hope so ; I pray so. Good-night, Maggie. 
Go to sleep.' 

* Yes, George. Good-night.* 

But they lay awake for a long time after that, 
imtil the storm, sobbing like a child worn out 
with passion, sighed and moaned itself away. 

As for Dan, for many days after Joshua was 
gone he felt as if a dear friend had died; not 
Joshua, but some unknown friend almost as dear. 
He had reason enough for feeling lonely and 
miserable. His dear friend's companionship had 
been inestimably precious to him ; Joshua's very 
footfall had made his heart glad. The hours they 
had spent together were the summer of his life, 
and now that he and Joshua were parted he recog- 
nised that a great void had been made in his life, 
and that it behoved him to fill it up. That void 
was want of occupation. What was he to do now 
that Joshua was gone ? When Joshua was at 
home, there had been every day something to do, 
something to talk about, something to argue 
upon. Then, time did not hang heavily upon 
his hands; now, when there was no Joshua to look 
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forward to, lie found himself falling into a state 
of listlessness which he knew was not good for 
him. He wanted something for his hands to do. 
What ? He thought a great deal about it, and 
had not settled the difficulty when a domestic 
calamity occurred. 

The drinking proclivities of Mr. Taylor have 
been incidentally referred to. These proclivities 
had unfortunately grown upon him to such an 
extent, that he was now an ardent and faithful 
slave of that demon to so many English homes 
among the poor — Gin. It has been spoken of 
often enough and truthfully enough, God knows ! 
But it cannot, until it lie vanquished in the dust, 
be too often struck at. If there is a curse in this 
our mighty England which degrades it to a level 
so low that it is shame to think of, that curse is 
Gin ! If vice, domestic misery, and prostitution 
have an English teacher, that teacher is Gin ! 
And in this England, which we so glorify, so sing 
about and mouth about, no direct attempt has 
ever yet been made by Statesmen who work as 
Jobbers to root this teacher out of our wretched 
courts and alleys, and replace it by something 
better. Perhaps one day, when a lull takes place 
in the Jangle of Politics — amid the din of which 
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BO many strange sounds are heard ; such as the 
wrangle of religious creeds, whose various ex- 
ponents split worthless straws in Church-and- 
State bills for heaven knows what purpose, unless 
it be for the triumph of their particular creeds; 
such as the wrangle of private members whose 
hearts and souls (UteraUy) are wrapt up in private 
bills for the good of the people — ^perhaps one day 
amid the lull, a wise and beneficent statesman 
may turn his attention to the abominable curse, 
and earn for himself a statue, the design of which 
shall be — after the manner of St. George and the 
Dragon — Gin writhing on the ground in all its 
true deformity, pierced through by the spear of 
a wise legislation, which in this instance at least 
shall have legislated for the good of the many. 

Mr. Taylor, one of the Gin Patriots, having 
enrolled himself as a soldier in the cause, was 
necessitated by the magnanimity of his nature to 
become a soldier leal and true. So he bowed 
himself down before Gin, and worshipped it morn- 
ing, noon, and night.' Even in his dreams he 
was faithful to the cause, mumbling out entreaties 
to his god. His devotion causing him to neglect 
all lesser worldly matters, he fell into a bad state 
of poverty, and his family fell with him. The worst 
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form of Mr. Taylor's devotion did not appear until 
Joshua left home ; hitherto he had been working 
up to his ambition's height. Having reached it^ he 
rested on his oars, which, being composed of the 
frailest of timber, gave way and sent him rolling 
into the mud. As he declined to provide for his 
family, that duty devolved upon Mrs. Taylor, and 
she patiently and unmurmuringly performed her 
duty, and worked her fingers to the bone, until 
her strength gave way. She was one of those 
q^uiet souls who always do their best, and never 
complain; and having done her best, she closed 
her eyes upon the world, and passed without a 
murmur out of the hive of busy bees. 

There was much sadness in the house when 
the event occurred, and there was much helpful 
sympathy among the neighbours. Not for Mr. 
Taylor — although they remembered the time when 
he was a respectable member of society, before he 
had fallen under the fatal influence of Gin — ^but 
for the children. During Mrs. Taylor's illness, 
which lasted but a very short time, Susan came to 
the house and helped Ellen in her household work 
and in nursing their mother. It was an anxious 
time for the poor little maid ; but she did her 
work willingly, and with the patient spirit her mo- 
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ther had exhibited. Susan was a great help to 
her^ and there was more sisterly loye between them 
during that time than had ever before shown it- 
self. At the funeral, Mr. Taylor presented him- 
self in as decent a state of Gin as he could muster 
up for the occasion ; drivelled a little, trembled a 
great deal, and proclaimed himself a most unfor- 
tunate man. Finding that he obtained no sym- 
pathy for his miserable position from his children 
or from the neighbours, he, when the funeral was 
oyer, pawned his waistcoat, and dissolving the 
proceeds, wept tears of Gin over the death of his 
wife. While he was employed in that process 
of drowning his grief, the three children were 
sitting together in Dan's room, talking in hushed 
tones over their loss and over their prospects. 
After the funeral, Mrs. Marvel — ^who had helped 
to nurse Mrs. Taylor — quietly prepared tea in 
Dan's room, and with her usual sympathetic in- 
stinct of what was best, kept herself out of 
sight as much as possible. But at the last 
moment, when tea was ready and she was about 
to leave the children undisturbed, she placed 
her arm round Dan's neck, and whispered that 
Joshua's home was Dan's, and that he might come 
and occupy Joshua's room whenever he pleased^ 
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^ And be another son to us^ my dear/ said good 
Mrs. Marvel ; * so that we shall have two.' Dan 
thanked her^ and looked at Ellen thoughtfully^ 
and then Mrs. Marvel left the children to their 
meal. 

Said Dan^ ^ Mrs. Marvel has asked me to live 
in her house, and sleep in Joshua's room.' 

' It would be a good thing,' observed Susan. 

Dan stole his hand into Ellen's, who had been 
looking down sadly ; she felt the warm pressure, 
and her fingers tightened upon his. That little 
action was as good as words; they understood 
each other perfectly. 

* No,' he said, * it would not be a good thing. 
It was a good thing for Mrs. Marvel to offer, but 
then she is Jo's mother, and as kind and good as 
Jo is ; but it would not be a good thing for me to 
accept. For there's Ellen here ; she is half of me, 
Susey, and we mustn't be parted. But indeed 
there will be no reason for it. I have a wonderful 
scheme in my head, but it wants thinking over 
before I tell it.' 

Dan spoke bravely, as if he were a strong 
man, with all the world to choose from. 

' Dan,' exclaimed Susan, tears coming to 
her eyes at his brave confident manner, 4f it 
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hadn't been for me you wouldn't have been a 
cripple, and your poor legs might have been of 
some use to you.' 

' They will be of more use to me perhaps than 
if they were sound, Susey,' said Dan cheerfully, 
^ if I can make something out of the scheme I 
have got in my head — and I think I can. Let us 
talk sensibly. Now that poor dear mother's gone, 
we must all do something. I intend to commence 
doing something to-morrow.' 

' What, dear Dan ?' asked Susan. 

* You will see. What I should like is that 
we should all live together. Perhaps not just 
now, Susey, but by and by. What do you say to 
that, Susey ?' 

Susan thought of Basil and Minnie Kindred, 
and felt that it would be impossible for her to 
leave them. 'It would be very good,' she said, 
' but we can talk of that by and by, as you say.' 

* Very well. The first thing, then, we have to 
consider is bread-and-butter. Bread-and-butter,' 
he repeated, in reply to their questioning looks. 
* We must have it, and we must earn it.' 

Susan nodded gravely, and said, 'Ellen had 
better learn to be a dressmaker.' 

Ellen looked up with joyful gratitude. 
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* 0, how good of you, Susey !' she exclaimed. 
* Then I could earn money. I wouldn't mind how 
hard I should have to work.' 

' It is a capital idea/ said Dan, taking Susan's 
hand. ' The hest thing you can do, Susey, is to 
bring some of your work here every day for a 
couple of hours, and let Ellen help you — she will 
soon learn.' 

' That I will,' said Ellen in a voice of quiet 
gladness. 

These young people, you see, were not entirely 
unhappy. 

' I wonder where Joshua is ?' remarked Ellen 
during the evening. 

' Ah, where ?' sighed Dan. * But wherever he 
is, he is doing his duty, and we will do ours. How 
happy we all were that night at Mr. Meddler's ! 
What a beautiful day that was ! Like a dream ! 
Hark! There is the church-bell striking nine 
o'clock.' They listened in silence. * That is like 
a wedding-bell. Now the other church is striking 
— how solemn it sounds ! — like a funeral bell.' 

The tears came to their eyes when Dan inad- 
vertently made the last remark. 

They did not speak for a long time after that, 
and then Dan said. 
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* I feel now just as I felt the day after Jo went 
away.' 

They sat up talking until eleven o'clock. They 
spoke in low tones^ and they sat in the dark. 

' Don't you miss mother's step^ Dan ?' asked 
Susan. 

' How strange it is to know that she is not in 
the house !' said Dan. ^ Hush !' 

There was a step outside the door; it was 
the drunken step of their father, who stumbled 
through the passage and up the stairs, shedding 
tears of Gin as he staggered to bed, bemoaning 
the death of his wife. They listened with feelings 
of grief and fear until they heard his bedroom- 
door shut, and then turned to each other with 
deeper sighs. Shame for the living was more 
grievous to bear than sorrow for the dead. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

DAN ENTERS INTO BUSINESS. 

Their plans were commencied the very next day. 
Susan came round with her work, and gave Ellen 
her first lesson in dressmaking. Ellen was as 
skilful with the needle as Susan was, and made 
famous progress. A cheerful worker is sure to 
turn out a skilful one. 

a have been thinking in the night, Ellen/ 
said Susan, ' that we might go into partnership.' 

'Wait,' said Dan the Just, looking up from 
the table, on which the birds were going through 
their performances ; ' there is time enough to talk 
of that. I don't intend that you shall sacrifice 
everything for us.' 

* No sacrifice could be too great for me to make 
for you, Dan,' replied Susan. ' But I think that 
I should have all the advantage, if we were part- 
ners. Ellen has such a beautiful figure, that she 
would be sure to' get customers. Stand up, dear 
— look at her, Dan!' And Susan turned Ellen 
about, and looked at her pretty sister's pretty 
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figure without a tittle of envy. * If you are a 
judge of anything but birds, Dan, you must con- 
fess that Ellen is a model.' 

Dan smiled, and said, ^ If Ellen wasn't good^ 
you would make her vain. Let the partnership 
question rest for a little while. Go on with your 
work, and don't talk. I've got something very- 
particular to do.' 

Dan, with his birds before him, appeared to 
be perplexed with some more than usually difficult 
problem concerning them. There was a curious 
indecision also in his treatment of them. Now 
he issued a command, now he countermanded it ; 
now he ordered a movement, and before it was 
executed threw the birds into confusion by giving 
the signal for something entirely different. Until 
at length the birds, especially the old stagers, 
stood looking irresolutely at each other, with the 
possible thought in their minds (if they have any) 
that their master had taken a drop too much to 
drink ; and one young recruit — none but a young 
one and a tomtit, who is notoriously the sauciest 
of birds, would have dared to do it — advanced, 
alone and unsupported, to the edge of the table, 
and looking up in Dan's face, asked what he meant 
by it. Becalled to himself by this act of Insubor- 
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dination, Dan recovered his usual self-possession^ 
and selected two bullfinches, somewhat similar to 
those which he had given to the Old Sailor. They 
were young untrained birds, and Dan at once 
commenced their education. But Ellen remarked 
with surprise that he was less tender in his maimer 
towards them than towards the other birds. He 
spoke to them more sternly, and as if the business 
in which they were engaged was a serious business, 
with not a particle of nonsense in it. 

'See, Ellen,' he said after some days had 
passed — * see how clever they are ! They draw 
up their own food and their own water; and di- 
rectly I sound this whistle, they sing " God save 
the King." ' 

He blew through the tin whistle, and the birds 
sang the air through. 

* Now you sound the whistle, Ellen.' 

Ellen blew through the whistle, and the birds 
repeated the air. 

*So you. see, Ellen, it doesn't matter who 
blows the whistle ; the birds begin to sing directly 
they hear it. Here is another whistle — a wooden 
one, with a different note. Blow that softly.' 

Ellen blew, and the bullfinches immediately 
set to work hauling up water from the well. 
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' Thai 18 good, isn't it T said Dan. ' Thej 
win obey anybody/ 

'Bni tell me, Dan, why yon don't speak to 
them as kindly as yon do to the others H" 

* Ah, yon haye noticed it, miss, hare yon ? I 
thought yon did« Well, then, in the first place, I 
wanted to teach them by a new system. I wanted 
to teach them so that anybody can make them do 
what I do, if he giyes the proper signal ; and I 
have sncceoded, as yon see. If I had tanght them 
by my voice, as I have tanght the others, they 
wonldn^t have been of nse to any one bnt me. 
They arc snch canning little things, and they 
have snch delicate little ears ! In the second 
ploco, Ellfjn, I (lid not want to grow fond of them.' 

' Why, Dan dear ?' 

* BccatiHo, if I had grown fond of them, it 
would almoHt break my heart to part with them. 
Wlio could help loving them, I wonder? They 
liftvn boon my world, you see, and they are such 
t nnooont littlo potH. I have grown to love them so, 
yon can't toll. And we know each other's voices, 
and liavo made a language of our own, which no 
ono oIho can understand.' 

Ho chirruped to them, and called to them in 
endearing tones ; and all the birds, with the ex- 
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ception of the pair of bullfinches, fluttered to him, 
and perched about his shoulders and nestled in 
his breast. The two little bullfinches, standing 
alone in the centre of the table, looked more sur- 
prised than forlorn at the desertion. 

Then Dan said : * This is part of my scheme. 
I commence business to-day as a bird-merchant. 
I have trained these two bullfinches to sell. You 
are earning money already, Ellen dear, and you 
are a girl. I am not quite a man in years, al- 
though I think I am here' — touching his forehead 
— * and I am not going to let you beat me at 
money-making.' 

He pulled out a paper, on which was written, 
in Boman letters and neat round hand, 

THIS PAIR OF BULLFINCHES 
FOR SALE. 

They draw up their o\on Food and Water ; and they sing 

* GOD SAVE THE KING,' 
And other Tunes, to the Sound of a Wliistle. 



Inquire toithin of Dan Taylor. 

'What I propose to do, EUen, is to put the 
cage with the bullfinches in the parlour-window, 
with this announcement over the cage. Perhaps 
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it will attract the attention of some one or other, 
and he will be curious about it, and will come in 
and make inquiries.' 

So the birds were exhibited in the parlour- 
window, and above their cage was hung the an- 
nouncement that they were for sale. The neigh- 
bours saw the birds, and there was not a woman 
for a quarter of a mile around who did not make a 
pilgrimage to the parlour-window of the Taylors. 
* Dan is selling his birds,' they said, * because of 
his brute of a father ;' and they shook their heads 
sorrowfally, and admired Dan's writing, and said 
he was quite a scholar. Ellen, working in the 
parlour, would pause in the midst of her hemming, 
or stitching, or basting, as the shadow of a passer- 
by darkened the window, and pray that he would 
come in and buy the birds. 

The exhibition was a great boon to the dirty 
little boys and girls in the neighbourhood, who at 
first stood in open-mouthed admiration, and would 
have stood so for hours, neglectful of the gutters, 
if an occasional raid against their forces by anxious 
mothers had not scattered them now and then. 
Those of the children who could get near enough 
would flatten their noses and mouths against the 
window-panes in the fervour of their enthusiasm. 
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The bnllfinches, looking down from their perch 
upon the queerly-distorted features^ had the ad- 
vantage of studying human nature from an entirely 
novel point of view, and were doubtless interested 
in the study. For the purpose of attracting the 
passers-by, Dan, at certain intervals during the 
day, caused the birds to draw up their water and 
food; and those exhibitions were the admiration 
of the entire neighbourhood. 

' t wish some one would come in and ask the 
price of them,' sighed Ellen, wishing that she had 
a fairy wand to turn the sight-gazers into cus- 
tomers. 

Dan only smiled, and bade Ellen have patience. 

In the mean time Mr. Taylor, becoming every 
day more devoted in his worship to his god, fell 
every day into a worse and worse condition. One 
evening, Ellen, being tired, went to bed soon after 
tea, and on that evening Mr. Taylor happened to 
come home earlier than usual. There was a rea- 
son for it : he had spent all his money, had quite 
exhausted his credit, and had been turned out of 
the public-houses. Being less drunk than usual, 
he was more ill-tempered than usual, and he stum- 
bled into the parlour with the intention of venting 
his ill-humour upon Ellen. But Ellen was not 
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there. Dan was the only occupant of the room, 
and he was reading. He raised his eyes, and see- 
ing his father half-drunk, he lowered them to his 
book again. He was ashamed and grieved. 

* Where is Ellen ?' demanded Mr. Taylor. 

* Gone to bed,' replied Dan shortly. 

* Why isn't she here to get my supper ?' asked 
the Gin -worshipper irritably. Dan made no reply; 
but although he appeared to be continuing his 
reading, a quivering of his lips denoted that his 
attention was not wholly given to his book. * Do 
you hear me ?' continued Mr. Taylor after a pause, 
thumping his fist upon the table. * Why isn't she 
here to get my supper ? What business has she 
to go to bed without getting my supper ?' 

* She was up at five this morning to do the 
washing, and has been working all day.' 

Dan spoke very quietly, and did not look at his 
father. 

'Her mother wouldn't have done it,* whimpered 
Mr. Taylor. * Here am I without twopence in my 
pocket, and my very children rebel against me. 
Is there anjrthing in the house for supper ? — tell 
me that.' 

* I don't know. I don't think there is.' 

' You don't know ! You don't think there is I 
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sneered Mr. Taylor. * YouVe had yours, I sup- 
pose V 

* No, sir, I have not had any.' 

' What do you mean by " sir"?' cried Mr. Tay- 
lor furiously. *How dare you call your father 
" sir" ? Is that what you learnt from your friend 
Joshua ?' 

Dan clasped his hands nervously together ; he 
was agitated and indignant, and he did not dare 
to give expression to his thoughts. 

* Why don't you speak ?' demanded Mr. Taylor 
with unreasoning anger. * What do you mean by 
sitting there mocking your father ?' 

' I am not mocking you/ said Dan. ^ And as 
for speaking, I am too much ashamed to say what 
I think ; so I had better remain silent.' 

* How dare you speak to me in that way ! 
Haven't I kept you for years in idleness and lux- 
ury? Haven't I provided for you? And now when 
I am in bad luck, and haven't sixpence to get a 
quartern loaf — ^he ftieant a quartern of gin, but 
the loaf was the more dignified way of putting it 
— * my children turn against me.' 

' It isn't my fault that you have had to keep 
me,' Dan said quietly. ' If I had been like other 
boys, I should have been glad to work and earn 
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money ; but I am crippled^ and never felt that I 
was mifortunate until now. I don't think mother 
would have thrown my misfortune in my teeth as 
you have done.' 

Mr. Taylor was too much steeped in gin to feel 
the reproachful words. He continued to bemoan 
his hard fate and the ingratitude of his chUdren. 
In the midst of his bemoaning he caught sight of 
an empiy cage. An inspiration feU upon him. 
That bird-cage could probably be exchanged for a 
pint of gin. Present bliss was before him, and 
the prospect of it made him cunning. He ordered 
Dan to bed, and Dan, who could crawl with the 
aid of his crutches, went, thankful to escape from 
so painful an interview. When Dan came down 
the next morning he discovered his loss. He was 
much grieved; not so much at the loss of the 
bird-cage, but at the thought that his other cages 
and the birds might be appropriated in like man- 
ner. He said nothing of what had occurred, but 
that night when he went to' bed he had all his 
birds and cages removed to his bedroom, and he 
locked his door. 

It was midnight when Mr. Taylor came home. 
Although he was drunk, he crept like a thief into 
the house. The proceeds of the cage had supplied 
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him with drink for the day; and having conscien- 
tiously spent every penny, he was in the same im- 
poverished condition as he had been the previous 
night. As he could not live without gin, he de- 
termined to appropriate another bird-cage. What 
right had Dan to them ? They were his, the fa- 
ther's, who had kept his son in idleness, and who 
had clothed and sheltered him. Yet in the midst 
of his drunken muttering he was oppressed with 
a shamefaced consciousness of the villany of his 
logic, and it was with difiGiculty he obtained a light 
from the tinder-box. The poor little rushlight 
flickered when it was lighted, as if it also were 
oppressed with shame. Unsteadily, and with much 
stumbling, Mr. Taylor groped his way to Dan's 
room. Looking around on the walls he disco- 
vered, to his dismay and astonishment, that the 
birds and the cages were gone. His first surprise 
over, he gave way to passion. The boy had no 
doubt taken the cages to his bedroom for fear' his 
father should steal them. How dared Dan suspect 
him? He would teach Dan a lesson — a lesson 
that he would not forget. Working himself into 
a state of maudlin indignation, he stumbled up 
the stairs to Dan's bedroom, and tried the door. 
It Was locked. Here was another proof of his son's 
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ingratitude and want of confidence. What was he 
to do for gin the next day ? He must have gin ; 
he could not live without it. Ellen's bedroom was 
next to Dan's. The drunken father turned the 
handle of the door, and looked in. On the floor 
were Ellen's boots. He saw gin marked on them, 
and catching them up/ he clutched them to his 
breast, and slunk guiltily to bed. 

Ellen, rising the next morning, looked about 
in vain for her boots. She searched for them up- 
stairs and downstairs, wondering what had become 
of them. The door of her father's room was open, 
and she entered it ; but Mr. Taylor, knowing that 
Ellen was an early riser, had taken care to get 
out of the house before she was about. When 
Ellen saw the empty bed, some glimmering of the 
truth flashed upon her. At first the poor girl 
sat down upon the bed and began to cry ; the loss 
of her boots was a grievous loss indeed to her. 
She had no money to buy another pair with ; they 
were such beautiful boots, too, and fitted her so 
nicely! What was she to do? How it would 
grieve Dan to know ! That thought calmed her. 
Dan must not know — ^it would hurt him too much. 
She might be able to get an old pair from some- 
body during the day ; perhaps Susan had an old 
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pair to lend her. She dried her eyes and washed 
them well with cold water, and altogether managed 
so successfully, that breakfast was over, and she 
and Dan and the birds were all together in the 
parlour, without Dan ever suspecting what had 
occurred. 

Those two children sitting there were fully 
aware that a grave crisis was approaching. Young 
as they were to bear the weight of serious trouble, 
they bore it cheerfully, and strove in their humble 
way to fight with the world and with the hard 
circumstances of their lives. Dan, cripple as he 
was, had much hope; and often, when he was 
thinking over certain schemes which had been 
suggested by the stem necessity of his condition, 
a quaint smile would play upon his lips, and a 
humorous light would shine in his eyes. Ellen, 
looking up from her work, would sometimes see 
that smile, which, for all its quaintness, had a 
shade of thoughtfulness in it ; and on her lips, 
too, a pleasant smile would wreathe in sympathy. 
They were very tender towards each other ; their 
love made them strong. 

Ellen, busy with her needle, sat close to the 
table, so that Dan should not catch a glimpse of 
her shoeless feet. Dan was industriously at work 
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training two birds, which were to replace those in 
the window when they were sold. 

The education of this second pair of birds was 
almost completed, and Dan said as much to Ellen» 
He had tanght them different tricks, and had 
fitted two ladders in the cage, up and down which 
they hopped, keeping time, step for step. 

' But will they ever be sold ?' exclaimed Ellen 
ahnost despairingly. 

* It is & long time before we make a commence- 
ment,' said Dan. * There's Susan.' 

When Susan entered, she examined the dress 
which Ellen was making, and suddenly exclaimed, 

* Why, Ellen, where are your boots ?' 

Dan looked up quickly, and then directed his 
eyes to Ellen's feet. Poor Ellen stammered a 
good deal, and striving to hide the truth from 
Dan, got into a sad bewilderment of words. 

* Nay, but, Ellen,' interposed Dan in a grave 
voice, * you don't mean to say that you have been 
sitting all the morning without your boots ?' 

^ Yes, I have,' said Ellen, compelled to con- 
fess. 

' But why, my dear ?' 

* When I got up this morning, I looked for 
them, and could not find them. Perhaps I can 
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find them now.' And Ellen ran out of the room; 
but she soon returned, shaking her head, and say- 
ing, * No, they're gone. Never mind ; it can't be 
helped.' 

*You really don't know what has become of 
them ?' 

' No, Dan.' 

* Did you see father last night ?' 
Ellen shook her head. 

* Nor this morning ?' 
Ellen shook her head again. 

' I can't quite see what is to be the end of all 
this,' said Dan sadly. ' It is almost too dreadfal 
to think of. Father must have taken your boots, 
Ellen dear. The night before last he took a 
bird-cage ;. that was the reason I had all my birds 
in my bedroom last night. It is very, very dread- 
fal. Poor dear mother ! Poor dear Joshua ! I 
do wish you were here now to advise us what to ^ 
do!' 

And the three children drew closer together, 
and strove to comfort each other. 

*Dry your eyes, Ellen,' said Dan stoutly; 
* brighter days will come. Susan, have you a 
pair of old boots that you can lend to Ellen ?' 

Susan ran out of the house and returned with 
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a pair of boots which she had bought at a second- 
hand clothes -shop, and which Ellen was very 
thankful for, although they were much too large 
for her. 

Mr. Taylor came home at midnight in a state 
of drunken delirium. He had drunk deeply — so 
deeply, that when he slammed the street-door 
behind him, he found himself in the midst of a 
thousand mocking eyes, growing upon him and 
blasting him with their hideous looks ; and as he 
groped his way in terror up the dark stairs, a 
thousand misshapen hands strove to bar his pro- 
gress. They fastened on him and clung to him ; 
and the faster his trembling hands beat them 
down and tore them away, the more thickly they 
multiplied. So, fighting and suffering and groan- 
ing in his agony, the drunkard staggered to his 
room, and Dan and Ellen shuddered as they lay 
and listened. Well for them that they could not 
see as well as hear ; well for them that they could 
not see him pick the crawling things (exist- 
ing only in his imagination) off his bedclothes 
and throw them off with loathing; that they 
could not see him, bathed in perspiration, writh- 
ing in his bed and fighting with his punish- 
ment. He could not endure it. It was too hor- 
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rible to bear. The room was fall of creeping 
shapes, visible in the midst of the darkness. He 
would go out into the streets, into the light, where 
they could not follow him. Where was the door? 
He felt about the walls for it. It was gone ; he 
was closed in, imprisoned with his terrors. He 
beat about with his hands deliriously. The win- 
dow ! ah, they had not closed that ! He dashed 
at the panes, and tearing open the casement with 
his bleeding fingers, fell from a height of twenty 
feet and met a drunkard's death. 



CHAPTER xrn. 

DAN DECLARES THAT IT IS LIKE A ROMANCE. 

The old gentleman with the hour-glass who never 
sleeps does not look a day older, and yet four 
seasons have played their parts and have passed 
away. The white hairs in George Marvel's head 
are multiplying fast, and he grumbles at them as 
usual, but has given up the task of pulling them 
out. Great changes have taken place among Jo- 
shua's friends; and Dan, looking up from his 
work, remarks sometimes that it is almost like a 
romance. Judge if it is. 

When Mr. Taylor was buried — when the 
shame of his death was forgotten and only sorrow 
for it remained — ^the children found themselves 
in one of those social difiSiculties from which many 
wiser persons than they are unable to extricate 
themselves. For the first three or four weeks 
after their father's death, Mrs. Marvel and Susan 
had between them managed to defray the small 
expenses of the house ; but the tax was heavy — 
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too heavy for them to continue to bear. One 
day, however, unexpected help came. George 
Marvel, in his quiet way, had conceived a great 
idea, and in his quiet way had carried it out. 
Here were these two children thrown upon the 
world. Not children exactly perhaps, for they 
were nearly seventeen years of age ; but one was 
a cripple, and the other was a girl. They had 
been good children, and their character stood high 
in the neighbourhood. Who ought to assist them? 
The neighbours. Some one must take it in hand, 
and why not he as well as any other person ? No 
sooner had he made up his mind than he set to 
work. He went round to the neighbours person- 
ally, and told them what his errand was. Poor as 
they were, they gave their mites cheerfully, with 
scarcely an exception. When he had made the 
round of the neighbours, he went to the work- 
shops, and the men there gave their penny each, 
and the boys their halfpence, and so swelled the 
total. His own employers and fellow-workmen 
were more liberal than any. He did not forget 
his tradesmen, his butcher and baker and grocer. 
They all gave; and the result was that, at the 
end of the three weeks during which he had been 
employed in his self-imposed task, he had a sum 
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of not less than twelve pounds four shillings in 
his possession, to hand over to Dan and Ellen to 
assist them through their trouble. The night he 
made up his accounts, he told his wife what he 
had done, and she blessed him for it, and was 
silently and devoutly grateful that Providence had 
given her a husband with such a heart. 

The following evening George Marvel visited 
the children, with his bag of money in his coat- 
tail pocket. Ellen was at work, and although she 
looked pale in her black dress, she looked very 
pretty. The goodness of the heart always shows 
itself in the face. 

Now Dan had been thinking all day, and in- 
deed for many previous days, that he ought to 
consult some mature person as to what he was to 
do. You must understand that Dan, notwith- 
standing that he was so much younger than 
Susan, considered himself the head of the family. 
He had his plans, but he wanted advice concern- 
ing them. Up to the present time, his business 
in trained birds had not flourished. It could not 
be said to have commenced, for he had not sold a 
bird. He had decided that Mr. Marvel would be 
a proper person to ask advice of, and by good luck 
here Mr. Marvel was# 
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* Have you a few minutes to spare, sir V 

' Yes, surely, Dan,' replied Mr. Marvel. 

'I want to take your advice, sir,' commenced 
Dan after a slight hesitation. *You know how 
we are situated, and how suddenly our misfortunes 
have come upon us. Well, sir, we must live ; we 
must have hread-and-butter. Now the only scape- 
grace out of the lot of us is me don't inter- 
rupt me, Ellen, nor you, sir, please. Susan is 
earning her bread-and-butter and something more. 
Ellen is earning enough to keep her ; and I am 
the only idle one of all of us, and I am the only 
one who is eating bread-and-butter and is not 
earning it.' 

* But, Dan ' interposed George Marvel. 

' No, sir, please ; let me go on. I have been 
eating the bread of idleness all my life, and I am 
eating it now. It isn't right that I should do so. 
I ought to earn my own living. But how? I am 
not like other boys, and cannot do what other boys 
can do. One thing is certain : I can't let Ellen 
work for me, and it would break my heart to part 
from her ; and she would feel it quite as much as 
I should. — ^Yes, Ellen, keep your arm round my 
neck, but don't speak. — I tried to earn money, 
you know that. I trained some birds, and put 
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them in the window, thinking that some one 
would bny them. But no one has. I haven't 
earned a penny-piece, and every bit of bread I put 
into my mouth has been paid for by Susan and 
EUen.' 

Notwithstanding his eagerness, his tears choked 
him here, and he was compelled to pause before 
he resumed. In the mean time, obedient to his 
wish, neither Ellen nor Mr. Marvel spoke. 

' Now, sir, this is my idea. I have got now 
twenty-two birds ; they can do all sorts of tricks : 
they can whistle tunes; they can climb up ladders; 
some of them can march like soldiers and can let 
oflf guns ; some of them can draw carts. Would 
it be considered begging if I, a lame boy, who have 
no other way of getting bread-and-butter, made an 
exhibition of these birds, and got some one to 
wheel me about the streets, and stop now and 
then so that I might put the birds through their 
tricks? I shouldn't be ashamed to accept what 
kind persons might give me, or might drop into a 
little box which I would take care to have handy. 
I wouldn't do it in this neighbourhood. I would 
go a long way oflf — ^three or four miles perhaps^— 
into the rich parts of London, where people could 
better afford to give. But would it be considered 
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begging ? That is what I want to ask your advice 
upon, sir.' 

George Marvel's breath was completely taken 
away. The enthusiastic manner in which Dan 
had spoken, no less than his admiration of the 
proposed scheme, had caused him to forget his 
errand for the time. *Wait a minute,' he said 
somewhat excitedly, ' I must think ; I must walk 
about a bit.' But no sooner had he risen than 
the weight of the money in his coat-tail pocket 
brought him to his sober senses, and he sat down 
again. 

*Dan,' he said, taking the lad's hand aflfection- 
ately in his, ' you are a good boy, and I am glad 
that you are Joshua's friend. I will answer your 
question and give you my advice, as you ask it. 
In any other case than yours I think it would be 
begging ; but I don't think it wovM be in yours.' 

' Thank you, sir,' said Dan gratefully. 

* Mind, I think even in your case it would not 
be exactly what I should approve of, if you had 
any other way of getting a living.' 

* You think as I do, sir ; but I have tried, as 
you see, and I have not succeeded.' 

' Try a little longer, Dan.' 

* How about next week's rent, sir ?' 
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* You can pay it/ replied George Marvel, * and 
many more weeks' besides. I have a present for 
yon in my pocket ;' and he palled oat the bag of 
money and pat it on the table. ^ In this bag is 
twelve poands foar shillings, which yoar friends 
— ^yoars and yoar sisters' — have dabbed together 
for yoa, and that is what brought me here to- 
night.' 

' sir !' cried Dan, covering his face with his 
hands. 

^ This money has been got together because all 
of us round about here love you. I sha'n't give it 
to you all at once. You shall have it so much 
every week ; and I should advise you— as you ask 
for my advice — to continue training birds for sale 
and putting them in your window. Try a UtUe 
while longer. A customer may come at any 
minute. And one customer is sure to bring an- 
other.' 

^ How can I thank you and all the good people, 
sir ?' said Dan, with a full heart. 

* Never mind that now,' said George Marvel. 

If he had known that it would have been so 
difficult and painful a task, it is not unlikely he 
would have remitted it to his wife to accomplish. 
Pretending to be in a great hurry, he rose to go. 
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and, pressing Dan's hand and kissing Ellen> went 
home to his wife and told her of Dan's wonderful 
idea. 

Ellen and Dan were very happy the next 
morning, and set about their work cheerfully and 
hopefully. Dan wrote a new announcement con- 
cerning the birds, and the windows were cleaned, 
and presented a regular holiday appearance. In 
the midst of his work, Dan, looking up, saw a face 
at the window that he recognised. It was that of 
a young man who had been in the habit of looking 
in at the window nearly every day for the last 
week, and of whom Dan had observed more than 
once that he looked like a customer. 

* There he is again, Ellen,' said Dan ; ' the 
same man. Why doesn't he come in and ask the 
price of them ?' 

He had no sooner spoken the words than the 
man's face disappeared from the window, aQd a 
knock came at the street-door. 

^ Bun and open the door, Ellen. I shouldn't 
wonder if he has made up his mind at last.' Dan's 
heart beat loud with excitement. 'How much 
shall I ask for them ?' he thought. ' 0, if he 
buys a couple of them, how happy I shall be !' 

The parlour -door opened, and the man en- 
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tered; decidedly good-looking, dark, with a fresh' 
colour in his face, and with black hair curling 
naturally. The first impression was favourable, 
and Dan nodded approvingly to himself. The 
man had curiously ilat feet, which, when he walked, 
seemed to do all the work without any assistance 
from his legs; and although his eyes were keen 
and bright, they did not look long at one object, 
but shifted restlessly, as if seeking a hiding-place 
where they could retire from public gaze. 

' I have been attracted by the birds in the win- 
dow,' he said, coming at once to the point, much 
to Dan's satisfaction. *Can they really perform 
what the paper says ? Can they really sing " God 
save the King," and draw up their own food and 
water ?' 

^ They can do all that, sir ; but you shall see 
for yourself. — Ellen ! Where is Ellen ?' Dan 
called ; for he wanted her to assist him, and she 
had not followed the stranger into the room. 

* Ah, Ellen,' said the stranger, dwelling on the 
name. * Is that the young lady who opened the 
door for me ?' 

* Yes, sir. — ^Ellen !' Dan called again. 

* Allow me,' said the stranger ; and he went to 
the door, and called in tones which slipped from 
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his throat as if it were oiled, ^ Ellen ! Ellen !' 
Then he turned to Dan^ and questioned : ^ Your 
sister ?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

^ Ah/ said the man greasily, ^ she is extremely 
like you. Allow me. I will bring the cage to the 
table.' 

He brought the cage from the window, and 
placed it before Dan. At that*moment Ellen en- 
tered the room. The man's eyes wandered all 
over her as she took her seat at the table. She 
did not return his gaze, but bent her head mo- 
destly to her work. 

' Your sister's name is Ellen,' he said ; ' and 
yours ?' 

' Daniel,' said Dan ; * Daniel Taylor.' 

' Daniel ; a scriptural name. Mine is also a 
scriptural name : Solomon. Solomon Fewster. 
Solomon was a wise man; I hope I take after 
him.' 

^ I hope so, I am sure, sir,' said Dan somewhat 
impatiently ; for he was anxious to get to busi- 
ness. * Now, sir, if you will please to look and 
listen.' 

He blew through the tin whistle ; and the bull- 
finches piped ^ God save the King.' 
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* Very pretty, very pretty/ said Solomon Few- 
ster, nodding his head to the music. ^ And yon 
taught them yourself ?' 

* Yes, sir. But it isn't as if they will only 
sing for me ; they will sing for you, or for Ellen, 
or any one who blows the whistle.' 

' And they will sing for Ellen if she breathes 
into the whistle ?' said Solomon Fewster. * Will 
Ellen breathe into the whistle with her pretty red 
lips ? Allow me.' 

He took the whistle from Dan and handed it 
to Ellen ; and she reluctantly gave the signal to 
the birds, who willingly obeyed it. Mr. Fewster 
took the whistle from her and blew ; and the birds 
for the third time piped the air. Then Dan di- 
rected his attention to the wooden whistle, and to 
the wonders performed by the birds at its dicta- 
tion. Nothing would please Mr. Fewster but that 
Ellen should place the wooden whistle between 
her ^ pretty red lips,' as he called them again, and 
' breathe into it.' He said that ^ breathe' was 
more appropriate to Ellen's pretty lips than ' blow/ 
He, using the whistle after her, cast upon her 
such admiring looks, that he really made her un- 
comfortable. The performance being over, Dan 
gazed at Mr. Fewster with undisguised anxiety. 
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He had intended to be very canning, and to ap- 
pear as if he did not care whether he sold the 
birds or not ; but the effort was unsuccessful. 

' Well, well,' said Mr. Fewster ; ' and they are 
really for sale ? Poor little things ! I asked the 
price of bullfinches yesterday at a bird-fancier's, 
and the man offered to sell them for fourpence 
each. Not that these are not worth a little more. 
There is the trouble of training them ; of course 
that is worth a trifle. Still bullfinches are bull- 
finches all the world over ; and bullfinches, I be- 
lieve, are very plentiful just now — quite a glut of 
them in the market.' He paused, to allow this 
information to settle in Dan's mind, before he 
asked, ' Now what do you want a-pair for these ?' 

*What do you think they are worth, sir?' 
asked Dan, much depressed by Mr. Fewster's 
mode of bargaining. 

* No, no, Daniel Taylor,' said Mr. Fewster, in 
a bantering tone, ' I am too old a bird for that ; 
not to be caught. Remember my namesake. You 
couldn't have caught him, you know; even the 
Queen of Sheba couldn't catch him. I can't be 
buyer and seller too. Put your price upon the 
birds ; and I will tell you if they suit me.' 

* You see, sir,' said Dan frankly, 'you puzzle 
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me. The training of these birds has taken me a 
long time. Yon would be surprised if you knew 
how patient I have to be with them. And you 
puzzle me when you make so light a thing of my 
teaching, and when you tell me that bullfinches 
are a glut in the market. If the bullfinches 
you can get in the market will suit you, sir, why 
do you not buy them ?' 

* Well put, Daniel, well put,' said Mr. Few- 
ster good-humouredly. ^ Still, you mi^t fix a price 
on them, you know. How much shall we say ?' 

' Fifteen shillings the pair,' said Dan boldly. 

Mr. Fewster gave a long whistle, and threw 
himself into an attitude of surprise. Dan shifted 
in his seat uneasily. 

' A long price,' said Mr. Fewster, when he had 
recovered himself; * a very long price.' 

^ I couldn't take less, sir,' said Dan. 

^Not ten shillings? Couldn't you take ten 
shillings?' suggested Mr. Fewster, throwing his 
head on one side insinuatingly. 

There was something almost imploring in the 
expression on Dan's face as he said, 

* No, sir, I don't think I could. You haven't 
any idea what a time they have taken me to train. 
I hoped to get more for them.' 
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* I tell you what/ said Mr. Fewster, with sud- 
den animation^ ^ Ellen shall decide with her pretty 
red lips. What do you say, Ellen ? Shall I give 
fifteen shillings for them T 

* They are worth it, I am sure, sir,' said Ellen 
timidly. 

^ That settles it,' said Mr. Fewster gallantly. 
* Here is the money.' 

And laying the money on the table, Mr. Few- 
ster took the cage, and shaking hands with Dan, 
and pressing Ellen's fingers tenderly, bade them 
good-morning. 

Dan's delight may be imagined. It was inten- 
sified a few days afterwards, when Mr. Fewster 
called again, and bought another pair of birds; 
Mr. Fewster at the same time informed Dan that 
it was likely he might become a constant cus- 
tomer ; and so he proved to be. 

In the course of a short time, Dan found him- 
self in receipt of a regular income. Other cus- 
tomers came, but Dan could not supply them all, 
as Mr. Fewster bought the birds almost as soon 
as they were trained. Very soon Dan thought 
himself justified in making a proposal to Susan. 
The proposal was that they should all live together 
in the house where Dan carried on his business. 
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The only obstacle to the carrying oat of the ar- 
rangement was Susan's determination not to leave 
Basil and Minnie Kindred. Bat why shoald not 
Basil Kindred and his daughter come as well ? 
asked Dan ; there was plenty of room for them, and 
it would be such company. And after the lapse of 
a little time, the result that Dan wished for was 
accomplished, and Basil and Minnie and Susan 
were living with them. They were a very happy 
family. The parlour-window h&d been altered to 
allow more space for the bird-cages; and Dan, 
looking around sometimes upon the group of 
happy faces, would remark that it was almost like 
a romance. 

And so indeed it was, notwithstanding that 
the scene was laid in the humblest of humble lo- 
calities. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE STRANGE COURSES OF LOVE. 

Perhaps one of the most absurd questions that 
could be put to a person would be to ask him how 
old he was when he was bom. Yet the little 
old-men's faces possessed by some babies might 
furnish an excuse for such a question. The 
shrewd look, the cunning twinkle, the pinched 
nose, the peaked chin, the very wrinkles — ^you see 
them all, though the child be but a few weeks old. 
All the signs of worldly cunning and worldly 
wisdom are there, ready made, unbought by 
worldly experience ; and as you look at them and 
wonder how old the little child-man really is, the 
object of your curiosity returns your look with 
scarcely less speculation in his eye than you have 
in yours. You are conscious that you are no 
match, except in physical strength, for the little 
fellow lying in his mother's lap or sprawling in 
his cradle ; and a curious compound of pity and 
humiliation afflicts you in consequence. 
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Some such a child as this was Solomon Fewster 
before he attained to the dignity of boyhood ; his 
parents and their friends agreed in declaring that 
he was a cunning little fellow, a knowing little 
fellow ; they would poke their fingers in the fat 
creases of his neck, and would sportively say, * O, 
you cunning little rogue !' * You knowing little 
rogue !' and he would crow and laugh, and endeav- 
our to utter the words after them. He was so ac- 
customed to the phrase, and grew to be so fond of 
it, that when he was old enough to understand 
its meaning, his chief desire seemed to be to 
prove himself worthy of it. It falls to the lot of 
but very few of us to compass our desires. Solo- 
mon Fewster was one of the fortunate exceptions. 
He was dubbed a cunning little rogue before he 
knew what such praise meant ; and (could it be 
that he was unwilling to trade under false pre- 
tences ?) when he did know, he educated himself 
to deserve it, and succeeded. A small percentage 
of the old-men babies retain their old-men's looks 
as they grow to boyhood ; specimens of these can 
be seen any day in our courts and alleys. This 
was not the case with Solomon ]Fewster; as he 
grew, the old-man's look faded from his face, and 
the spirit of ' a cunning little rogue* took root in 
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his heart, and flourished there. His parents 
dying when he was a child, he was left to the 
charge of a bachelor ancle, an undertaker by 
trade, who adopted and educated him. When he 
was taken from school — ^where he was the cun- 
ningest boy of them all — he was initiated into the 
mysteries of the undertakering business ; and when 
he was of age he was intrusted with a responsible 
position, and his uncle made a will, leaving every- 
thing to him. He proved himself an invaluable 
ally ; was grieved to the heart at the losses sus- 
tained by his uncle's customers; wept when he 
assisted at measurements; was broken-hearted 
when the clay was taken from the house; and 
sobbed with an almost utter prostration of spirit 
when he receipted the account, and signed Pay- 
ment in Full. He entered heart and soul into the 
business, and thoroughly enjoyed it. Whether it 
was because he looked upon himself as the future 
master of the establishment, or because it was 
congenial to his nature, he strove by every means 
in his power to extend the connection ; and being 
as acute and sensible as a man of double his 
age, his efforts were successful and the business 
flourished. Death was most obliging to him, and 
waited and fawned upon him at every step he 
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took. If his spirits became depressed because 
trade was slack, a fortunate epidemic restored him 
to his usual cheerfulness, and orders poured in ; 
and it is no disparagement of him, as an under- 
taker, to state that he buried his friends and ac- 
quaintances with melancholy satisfaction. When 
he was twenty-three years of age his uncle died. 
He paid the old gentleman every possible mark of 
respect: had the coffin lined with white satin; 
wept till his face was puffed ; entered the expense 
of the funeral in the ledger to the debit of the de- 
ceased, and wiped off the amount at once as a bad 
debt. Then he set to work vigorously upon his 
own account. He had his name painted over the 
door, and issued circulars to every house for miles 
round. In those circulars he announced that he 
undertook and conducted funerals cheaper than 
any other undertaker in London ; said that one 
trial would prove the fact ; and respectfully soli- 
cited the patronage of his friends and the public. 
His appeal was successful; his trade increased; 
and Solomon Fewster was generally spoken of as 
a man on the high-road to prosperity. 

When Solomon Fewster first saw Ellen, she 
was seventeen years of age, and he was seized with 
a sudden admiration for her pretty face and grace- 
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ful figure. He had never seen a girl so winsome ; 
and when they met again, he followed her admir- 
ingly to her home, and saw the exhibition of 
the bullfinches in Dan's window. Here was an 
opportunity to stare at her ; and he enjoyed the 
cheap pleasure again and again until Dan noticed 
his face at the window. Then a happy thought 
entered Mr, Fewster's mind. The birds cer- 
tainly were wonderfully intelligent, and their clever 
tricks would most likely render them easy of dis- 
posal. He entered into communication with a 
West-end fashionable bird-fancier — the farther 
away from Dan the better, he thought — and the 
bird-fancier (who had a connection among fine 
ladies) informed him that if the birds could really 
do all that he stated, a profitable trade might be 
established between them. * What a fine oppor- 
tunity,' thought Solomoi^ Fewster, * of introducing 
myself to the pretty girl in the light of a bene- 
factor!' Then came the first interview and the 
first purchase. The pair of bullfinches he bought 
for fifteen shillings he sold for thirty; and the 
following week the fashionable bird-fancier asked 
for more. Thus it was that Solomon Fewster 
made his growing passion for Ellen a means of 
putting money in his purse ; and thus it was that 
VOL. I. u 
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he came to be looked upon as a priyileged visitor to 
the house. 

The Old Sailor also found his way to the house. 
He was not as frequent a visitor as Mr. Fewster, but 
he was a more welcome one. The Old Sailor might 
have been a child^ his heart was so green ; and he 
had such a fund of stories to tell, and he told them 
with such simplicity and enthusiasm, believing in 
them thoroughly, however wild they were, that his 
hearers would hang upon his words, and laugh 
with him and sorrow with him, according to the 
nature of his narrative. They spent the plea- 
santest of pleasant evenings together, and when 
Praiseworthy Meddler told his sea-stories, Minnie 
would sit very quiet on the floor — a favourite 
fashion of hers — listening eagerly to every word 
that dropped from his lips. Then Basil Kindred 
would read Shakespeare when he could be coaxed 
into the humour, and would keep them spell- 
bound by his eloquence. He had ceased wander- 
ing in the streets and begging for his living. 
Necessity was his master there. He was stricken 
down with rheumatic fever, which so prostrated 
him that he was unable to pursue his vagrant 
career. They had a very hard task in inducing 
him to remain with them. 
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' Live upon yon^ my dear lad !' he exclaimed 
loftily. * No ; I will perish first !* 

* There is enongh for all, sir,* replied Dan. 
* Do not go. I would take from you — ^indeed, in- 
deed I would! — could we change places. And 
there is Minnie, sir,' — ^with such a wistful tender 
glance towards Minnie, who was growing very 
beautiful, — ^what would she do? But not for 
her nor for you do I ask this, sir. It is for me ; 
for Ellen and Susan and Joshua. How happy he 
will be to find you here when he returns ! You 
and Minnie, that he talked of so often, and 
with such affection ! Then think, sir. You would 
not like to be the means of breaking up our 
little happy circle; and it is happy, isn't it, 
Minnie ?' 

* Ah, yes, Dan !' replied Minnie, with an anx- 
ious look at her father. * Only one is wanting to 
make it perfect.' 

' And that one is Joshua,' said Dan, divining 
whom she meant, and grateful to her for the 
thought. 

^ And that one is Joshua,' she repeated softly, 
placing her shell to his ear. * Do you hear it ? Is 
it not sweef , the singing of the sea ?' 

But all argument and entreaty would have been 
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thrown away upon Basil if it had not been for 
Minnie. It was she who, when they were alone, 
prevailed upon him to stay. 

' Your mother suffered for me and died for me,* 
he said to her, as he lay upon his bed of pain. 
* How like her you are growing, Minnie ! Well, 
well, one is enough. I will stay, child, for your 
sake.' 

And she kissed him and thanked him, and 
whispered that he had made her happy. 

The next day she told Dan in a whisper that 
father was not going away; and Dan clapped his 
hands, and quietly said, * Bravo !' 

^ And Joshua used to speak about us T she re- 
marked, with assumed carelessness. 

' Often and often, Minnie,' answered Dan. 

* And really speak of us affectionately ?' 

* Ah ! if you had only heard him ! You 
know what a voice he has — ^like music' 

A sudden flush in her face, a rapid beating at 
her heart, a rush of tears to her eyes. None of 
which did Dan notice, for her eyes were towards 
the ground. A little while afterwards she was 
singing about the house, as blithe as a bird. Dan, 
stopping in the midst of his work, listened to the 
soft rustle of her dress in the passage, and to her 
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soft singing as she went up the stairs; and a 
grateful look stole into his eyes. 

*Not to hear that!' he said. *Ah, it would 
be worse than death ! But she is going to stay, 
birdie/ nodding gaily to one of his pets ; ^ she is 
going to stay !' 

Dan told Minnie of the pretty fancies he had 
in connection with his friend ; of the manner in 
which his love had grown, until it was welded in 
his heart for ever and ever ; of Joshua's care and 
self-devotion towards him, the poor useless cripple. 
He told her of his fancy about the dream theory, 
and how he had believed in it, and of the experi- 
ments he had made. And Minnie listened with 
delight, and sympathised with Dan — ay, and shed 
tears with him— and showed in every word she 
uttered how thoroughly she understood his feel- 
ings. 

* I have dreamt of him over and over again,* 
said Dan ; * but of course I don't know, and indeed 
I can't believe, that I have dreamt of him as he is. 
He is a man by this time, Minnie ; and — let me 
see ! — ^he is standing on his ship, with his bright 
eyes and handsome face ' 

* Yes !' interrupted Minnie eagerly. 

'Made brighter and handsomer by living on 
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the open sea and away from narrow streets. I cent 
see the spray dashing up into his eyes, and he 
shaking it off, laughing the while/ 

' Yes, yes !* said Minnie enthusiastically. 

^ You can see him too, Minnie. I feel that 
you can. Is he not handsome and hrave ? I can 
hear him say, as he looks round upon the grand 
sea and up at the beautiful clouds, — ^I can hear 
him say, ^' Dan is here with me, although I cannot 
see him.'' He has me in his heart, as I have 
him. It was a compact. We were to be always 
together, and we are. Dear Jo!' He paused 
awhile, and Minnie, her hands clasped in her lap, 
gazed before her, and saw the picture painted by 
Dan's words. Many such conversations they had, 
and the theme was always the same. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Taylor the Old 
Sailor came to see the children. He did not know 
of the loss they had sustained; and when he heard 
that both father and mother were dead, he was 
much grieved. The news so disconcerted him 
that he rose to go three or four times, and each 
time sat down again, as if he had something on 
his mind he wished to get rid of first. As a proof 
that he was mentally disturbed, he dabbed his 
fjoce more frequently than usual with his blue- 
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cotton pocket-handkerchief, folding it up carefully 
before he put it in the breast of his shirt, as if he 
were folding up his secret in it, and afterwards 
taking it out and unfolding it, as if he had made 
up his mind at last to disclose what that secret 
was. When he found courage to speak, Dan learnt 
that the bullfinches which Joshua and he had 
presented to the Old Sailor were dead. 

^Died yesterday morning, my lad,' said the 
Old Sailor ; ' died just as we were beginning to 
understand each other. Sailor birds they were, 
and they could climb ropes as well as any bird in 
the service.* 

'I am sorry they are dead, sir,* said Dan; 
* but I can give you another pair.* 

' No, Dan, no. 1*11 not have any more ; they 
wouldn't be safe.' 

' Not safe ?' 

^ There was a mutineer in the crew, my lad/ 
said the Old Sailor, dropping his voice. * It comes 
awkward for me to tell you ; but you ought to 
know — and duty before everything. The pretty 
birds were poisoned.' 

' Who could have been so cruel as to poison 
the innocent creatures ?' asked Dan sorrowfully. 

' That damned copper-coloured son of a thief 
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who cooked for me !' replied the Old Sailor ex- 
citedly. *You saw him when you were on my 
ship. He had rings in his ears.' 

'I remember. He was a Lascar, you told 
us.' 

* The treacherous dog!' exclaimed the Old 
Sailor wrathfully, dabbing his face. 'But I did 
what was right to him. I flogged him with a 
rope's end till he couldn't stand.' 

' He knew that Joshua gave you the birds, 
sir?' 

' Ay, he knew it. To tell you the truth, my 
lad, I christened the birds Josh and Dan, and 
used to call them by their names. They were as 
sensible as human beings, and I gave them decent 
burial. I sewed them in canvas, and weighted it 
with shot, and slipped it off a plank. I'll not 
have any more of them, Dan. That lubberly thief 
would crawl on board one night and murder them 
too. No, no, my lad; no more birds for me.' 

* Well, then, I'll tell you what we'll do,' said 
Dan. ' I will give you another pair of birds, and 
I will keep them for you, and you will come here 
sometimes and see how they are getting along. 
That's a good idea, isn't it, sir V 

The Old Sailor admitted that it was, and thus 
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it fell ont that he hecame a visitor to the house. 
Dan bought a toy ship, with sails and masts, and 
slender ropes all complete, and taught the birds 
to climb the ropes and masts, which they did 
deftly, although not in sailor fashion, hand-over- 
hand; and his thoughtful conceit filled the Old 
Sailor with infinite delight. 

It was Susan's good fortune not to meet the 
Lascar for many months after the eventful occur- 
rence in which Joshua had played so prominent 
a part. But one evening, when she and Ellen 
were returning home, she met him face to face. 

' Stop !' cried the Lascar, noticing Susan's 
agitation with secret pleasure. * You don't forget 
me, do you ?' 

Ellen, raising her eyes, saw and recognised 
the Lascar, and was recognised by him at the 
same moment. 

*Ah!' he said, *I remember you. You came 
one day with a lame boy and that young thief 
Joshua Marvel — curse him ! — ^to see Mr. Meddler's 
boat.' 

Ellen tried to hurry Susan along, but the Las- 
car stood directly in their path. 

' Not yet, my beauty. You are about the pret- 
tiest girl I've ever seen. What's your name ?' 
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Ellen was not so overcome with fear as to 
entirely lose her self-possession. Had she been 
alone^ she would have mn away. But Susan was- 
clinging to her, almost fainting with terror. On 
the opposite side of the road she saw a man walk- 
ing towards them. 

'Help!' she cried; but she could have bitten 
her lips with vexation when she found that it waa 
Solomon Fewster who responded to her appeal. 
However, there Solomon Fewster was, ready to 
grapple with the enemy and to die in Ellen's de- 
fence. The occasion for a display of heroism was 
as good as he could have desired. 

* Where is he?' he cried valiantly; 'where'a 
the villain who has dared to frighten my pretty 
EUen ?' 

He said this with such a presumptuous air of 
being her defender by natural right, that Ellen 
was annoyed and displeased. But she could not 
be uncivil to him. She thanked him for com- 
ing to their help, and he asked to be allowed to 
see them home. But Ellen refused, and although 
he pleaded hard, she was firm. 

She was especially angry because of his calling 
her his pretty Ellen. Glad as she would have 
been of a protector, she rightly thought that it 
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would be giying Mr. Fewster encouragement if 
she allowed him to assume that office. So^ with 
many distressingly tender protestations, he took 
his d^eparture, congratulating himself upon the 
adventure, and Susan and Ellen walked home* 
wards. 

Ellen was very anxious to know all about the 
Lascar, and why Susan was Mghtened at him. 
Susan told her all, and Ellen's face glowed with 
delight at Joshua's courage. 

* Brave Joshua!' she exclaimed. 'Isn't he a 
hero, Susan?' 

Notwithstanding that she had not recovered 
from her fright at meeting the Lascar, Susan could 
not help smiling at Ellen's enthusiasm. 

* He was to be away a year,' said Ellen, ' and 
it is now two years and four months.' 

' And how many weeks, and how many days, 
and how many hours ?' interrupted Susan, half 
gaily. * You could tell, I daresay, Ellen, couldn't 
you, if you were put to it ?' Ellen looked shyly 
at Susan. ' What a change he will find in you, 
my dear !' Susan continued tenderly. ' In the 
place of a plain little girl he will find a very pretty 
woman.' 

' Susey ! calling me a woman !' 
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* Well, you are, dear, or you will be when he 
comes back. I wonder ' 

But Susan did not say what it was she won- 
dered at, but stopped, most unaccountably, in the 
middle of the street and kissed Ellen in a mo- 
therly kind of way. The caress set Ellen a-blush- 
ing, and she feU into a state of happy musing. 
They were very near home when a voice at their 
Bide said, 

' You thought you had escaped me, eh ?' 
It was the voice of the Lascar, who had dogged 
them until he found an opportunity of speaking to 
them without attracting attention. Their hearts 
beat fast, but they did not turn their heads. 

* Don't say a word,' whispered Ellen, * don't 
speak, don't stop, don't look ! We shall be home 
directly.' 

* So Joshua Marvel hasn't come back yet,' he 
said with bitter emphasis. 'He is a long time 
gone ; but wait till he comes. I go every day to 
see the cross I put against him, and it grows 
brighter and brighter. I curse him every night. 
Perhaps he thinks that I forget. He shall see if 
I do.' He gasped this at intervals, for the girls 
were now almost running in their terror. * Tell 
him/ hissed the Lascar, 'when he comes home 
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that I poisoned that old thief's hirds because 
Joshua gave them to him, and because the old 
thief used to call one of them by his name. Curse 
him ! And you !' he exclaimed savagely, touching 
Susan's arm. ' See you — remember ! My shadow 
follows you from this day, you damned witch ! for 
it was because of you that he came across me. 0, 
you live there, do you ? Dream of my shadow, 
you cat, to-night. It shall stand at your bedside. 
Blot it out if you can.' 

He had worked himself into a horrible rage; 
his passion made a madman of him ; yet he did 
not attempt to stop them as they darted in at tho 
door, but stood aside and looked at the house, and 
marked it and lingered about it for half an hour 
afterwards. In the mean time Ellen and Susan 
had run into their bedroom and locked the door. 
It was a long time before they recovered from 
their agitation. Susan was in an agony of terror; 
all her old fears came with stronger force upon 
her. She pressed her fingers upon her eyes and 
threw herself upon the ground, shuddering and 
moaning. 

' Do you see his shadow, Ellen ?' she moaned. 
' Do you see it ?' 

^ There is nothing in the room but you and 
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me^ dear Snsey/ said Ellen, smoothing Susan's 
hair, and striving by every means to soothe her. 
* Why, I am braver than you, and I am ever so 
much younger. What have we to be afraid of? 
A drunken man! You stupid Susey! And as 
for shadows, who believes in them ?' 

'I do. I have seen them and felt them. I 
have heard them creeping after me in the dark, 
and I have been frightened to turn. I have felt 
their breath upon my face — and it is like death — 
like death !' 

All Ellen's efforts to tranquillise her were un- 
availing. Susan did not leave her room again 
that evening, and during the night that followed 
she awoke a dozen times, and her fevered imagina- 
tion conjured up the shadow of the Lascar stand- 
ing at her bedside, pointing to a cross of blood 
which shone with cruel distinctness in the midst 
of the darkness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SOLOMON FEWSTER GIVES THE LASCAR A FLOWER. 

Earlt in the new year letters from Joshna reached 
home. With what joy they were read ! In one of 
them he wrote : ' I remember saying that I shonld 
be home in twelve months; but that time has 
passed^ and another twelve months^ and nearly 
another, and still there is no talk of returning. If 
I stay away much longer you won't know me when 
you see me. Upon my word, I think if I were to 
open the door now and walk in suddenly, you 
would be puzzled to know whether I was really 
myself or somebody else.' 

When they read this they all raised their heads 
and looked towards the door, wishing that Joshua 
would turn the handle and walk into the room. 

The evening of the day on which the letters 
arrived was spent in grand state in Dan's house. 
Every member of the Marvel family was there, 
and the Old Sailor, and Solomon Fewster as well ; 
so that the little parlour was quite full, and all 
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Utik hxzet^ w€f& cead sdit^si, sod cammiSL&Bi iz^oit 

^ It isaiL\ as p^ as <lesrit9Ba*s fecix^ £[i£fe/ assl 
]>ai2^ kM^iing igveuI widt a iiaffT- ISk^ ; ~faiii £ii£$ 
]M?zt d^ir t& r^ I teS j«n wiiatt pleases me afanust 
as nusdk as asftidB^ in the kttcis — it is tbat Jb*s 
a txf€f€aite with the moL. Hear wbat be says : 
^^ I piaj to tiieni on nijr acccsdiin two or tinee 
times a weds, and aceosdi]^ to tiiem I am a 
apiendid mosidaii— wliich I am not, joa know, 
tor I (Mkljr plajr sample tones. Last we^ the cup- 
tain sent for me and tdd me that sane passen- 
gers who were on board wanted to danee, and 
wished me to pk j for them« Of comae I fetched 
the aeeoidion at once. Yon should bare seen ns ! 
I phrjred for them twice afier that night ; and yes- 
terday when we arrired at Sydney — O Dan ! snch 
a lorely place, with such a bay ! — they gaye me a 
sorereign, which I pat into Ellen's purse. Tell 
Ellen that !" ' 

A blush came into Ellen's ia^cey and her heart 
beat more qoickly, when she heard that Joshna 
was so careful of the purse she had worked for 
him. 
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Filled with such-like matter, the letters conld 
not fail to be a source of delight. Dan was com- 
missioned to give Joshua's love to Ellen, and Ellen 
was asked to pay a visit to the Old Sailor, and to 
tell him that Joshua was doing his duty. Susan 
received messages for Basil and Minnie, and was 
to tell Minnie that Joshua would bring her some 
beautiful shells — ^ shells in which Minnie can hear 
the waves singing to each other in whispers,' Jo- 
shua wrote, almost poetically. 

Minnie, sitting in her comer, scarcely spoke a 
word ; she was thinking of the sailor-lad who had 
been so kind to her, and she was looking with the 
eyes of her mind upon the picture which Dan had 
painted of Joshua, with his handsome face and 
free waving hair, standing on the deck, and laugh- 
ingly shaking the spray from his eyes. 

The Old Sailor nodded approval as the letters 
were read, and then traced Joshua's course on a 
map which he had brought with him, stopping 
many times to tell the eager on-lookers of the 
wonders and the glories of the beautiful South 
Pacific. The map was spread on the table, and 
it was not an unattractive picture to see them all 
clustered round the Old Sailor, peeping over his 
shoulders and under his arms, as with his great 
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He fidt the wann contact of a soft hand; it was 
Minnie's faasd, which in her eager ahstnctiini she 
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allowed it to rest there. It was like a dieaaiu He 
feared to more, and held his breath lest he shoold 
awake. A sadden mormar of Toiees — roices thai 
soanded for a momeiit as if they came from afiv 
off — azoosed him; he looked into Minnie's dee, 
and saw it lighted ap with ahappiness thai seemed 
to be a reflex of his own; and as she tamed her 
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eyes to his, so lominoas a beauty dwelt in them 
that he could have fallen at her feet and worshipped 
her. But the dream was at an end — ^the blissful 
silence which had encompassed him was invaded. 
Minnie had returned to her corner, and his friends 
were speaking together, and laughing, and appeal- 
ing to him upon some point which he had not 
heard. Dan still felt the warm pressure of Min- 
nie's hand and the soft contact of her cheek ; and 
unobserved he rested his lips upon the palm which 
had clasped hers, and kissed it softly and wonder- 
ingly. 

There was only one person in the party who 
did not feel happy. That one was Solomon Few- 
ster. Directly he entered the room he had been 
greeted with the joyful tidings ; and understand- 
ing that he was expected to share in the general 
excitement of pleasure, he professed a delight 
which he did not experience. That afternoon he 
had purchased a rare flower, which it was his in- 
tention to present to Ellen. He had brooded over 
the idea for several days, and had decided that it 
would be a good thing to do. As he entered the 
room with the flower in the button-hole of his 
coat, he was already primed with a few compli- 
mentary words which he had learnt by heart to 
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joycwg Mtimaiiop thia nsod in her miif ■ 9ie 
fKseted Win with a smile bo muth move gitious 
Umoi he WMS aeenstomed to Tceeire froHi her. tlimt 
be eongratnhtfd himself upon the pmdme <tf Ae 
flcnrer. Sie gsre him her hand with mote tiian 
her nsoal warmth, and when he yentored gcnth* 
to press it, she did not resent the fibertr. The 
&et was, she did not notice it. She was fnll of 
joT, and, as is the case with all amiabk natoies, 
she dispensed gleams of her hjppineas to all with 
whom she came in contact. Unless we aie too 
mnch engrossed in <mr own special cares, we some- 
times meet with soch-like happy faces in the streets 
— ^Cetces which seem to say, 'We are ha^iy; be 
happy with as' — ^Cetces which, although qmte strange 
to ns, which we haye never seen before and may 
never see again, will kindle with a smile of wel- 
come npon the smallest enconragement. 

Bnt Solomon Fewster wb!s terribly discomfited 
when he learnt the reason of her cheerfulness and 
animation; it was because letters had been re- 
ceived from Joshua. He determined not to pre- 
sent his flower just then, for he read something 
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in Ellen's blushes that sorely galled him. He 
could not help thinking that the fuss they were 
making about a common sailor-boy, and the laugh- 
ing and the crying they indulged in over Joshua's 
stupid letters, were utterly ridiculous, and in a 
sort of way derogatory to himself, Dan's best pa- 
tron. As the night wore on, his anger and un- 
easiness increased ; and yet he lingered until the 
last moment, torturing himself with all kinds of 
speculations as to what was the nature of the feel- 
ing that Ellen entertained for Joshua. Every ex- 
pression of gladness that fell from her lips con- 
cerning Joshua and Joshua's career was painful to 
him, and it was with a bitter heart that he left 
the house, with the flower still in his coat. He 
was hot and feverish as he closed the street-door 
behind him, and he was not sorry to find that a 
heavy rain was falling. He took oflf his hat and 
bared his head to the rain. Within the house he 
had been compelled to repress expression of his 
feelings ; it was a relief to him now to feel that 
no one was by, and that he could speak out at last. 
And the first words he uttered, as he smoothed 
his wet hair and put on his hat, were, 'Damn 
Joshua Marvel ! I would give money to drown 
him !' As he spoke the words aloud, he was con- 
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scious of a slouching figure at his side. Although 
it was raining, the night was not quite dark; there 
was enough light for him to notice that the man 
who had approached him was in rags — ^most pro- 
bably a beggar. Muttering that he had nothing 
to give, Solomon Fewster walked on. But the 
man was not to be so easily shaken off, and Mr. 
Fewster being in an eminently quarrelsome mood 
turned upon him, and repeated in no civil tone 
that he had nothing to give. 

* I have not asked you for anything,' said the 
man surlily, * though if I had, you might speak to 
me more civilly, Mr. Fewster.' 

They were passing a lamp-post, and attracted 
by the utterance of his name, Mr. Fewster stopped 
and said, 

* How do you know my name?' 

* I know it ; that is enough,' was the answer. 

* Ah,' said Mr. Fewster, regarding the Lascar 
with curiosity and recognising him, * I have seen 
you before, my man.' 

* That is not saying itiuch against me, master,' 
said the Lascar rather sneeringly. * I have seen 
you before ; so we're equal.' 

* And whenever I have seen you, it has been 
in this street,' continued Mr. Fewster. 
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' And pretty well whenever I have seen yow, it 
has been in this street,' retorted the Lascar; *you 
seem to be as fond of it as I am.' 

* And generally of a night.' 

' The same to you, master ; and what then ? 
The street is free to me as it is to you. Look yon. 
I know more than you are aware of. If it comes 
to that, why do you go so often to that house ?' 
The sudden look of discomposure that flashed into 
Mr. Fewster's face was not lost upon the Lascar, 
who had seen him walking by Ellen's side more 
than once, and who had stealthily followed them 
on every occasion. 'Look you, master. What 
one man does for love, another man does for hate.' 

' Hate of whom ? What do you mean?' 

* The people in that house have received letters 
from Joshua Marvel to-day.' 

' Well, what of that ?' 

* What of that !' cried the Lascar, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, and yet with a cunning watch- 
fulness of Mr. Fewster's face, as if he were watch- 
ing for a cue to speak more plainly. * Well, no- 
thing much, master ; except that I should like to 
know when the cub is coming home.' 

Mr. Fewster could not help an expression of 
satisfaction passing into his eyes as he heard 
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Joshua spoken of as a cub, and the Lascar saw it 
and took his cue from it. 

' What do you want to know for ? What is 
Joshua Marvel to you ?' 

' He is this to me/ cried the Lascar, the dark 
blood rushing into his face and making it darker ; 
' that if I had him here, I would stamp upon him 
with my feet and spoil his beauty for him ! He^ 
is this to me, that if I could twist his heart-strings 
I would do it, and laugh in his face the while £ 
See me now, master ; look at me well. I did not 
ask you for money, for I know you, and I know 
you don't give nothing for nothing. But I might 
have asked you, and with reason, for I want it. 
Look at my feet' (Mr. Fewster noticed, for the 
first time, that the Lascar's feet were bare) ; 'look 
at my clothes — rags. That old thief. Praiseworthy 
Meddler, kicked me oflf his barge where I've lived 
and slept this many a year. And every blow he 
struck at me went down to Joshua Marvel's ac- 
count, and makes it heavier against him. See 
you; the Lascar dog never forgets. I've sworn an 
oath, and I'll keep it. I've put a cross against 
him, and he shall see it when he is dying.' 

Solomon Fewster looked at the wretch before 
him, quivering with passion and shivering with 
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cold, and deliberately cracked his fingers one after 
another. When the operation was concluded, he 
said lightly, as taking no interest in what the 
Lascar had said, 

* That is your business, my friend ; not mine. 
I will tell you as far as I know about this young 
gentleman who has served you so well. He is not 
coming home yet awhile, I believe — not before the 
end of the year, perhaps. I daresay you'll man- 
age to see him when he does come home.' 

' Yes, I'll manage to see him then,' said the 
Lascar, with a sudden quietude of manner and 
with a furtive look at Mr. Fewster's face — a look 
which said, 'You are trying to deceive me, master; 
let us see who is the more cunning — ^you or I.*' 
Then aloud, ' Thank you for answering my ques- 
tion. You say it is not your business, this hate 
of mine for Joshua Marvel. Yet there may he 
something in common between us, for I've seen 
you walking with the girl who worships Joshua 
Marvel.' 

* How do you know that she worships him ?' 
demanded Mr. Fewster, thrown off his guard, his 
heart beating loud and fast. 

'Because I am not blind. I know that as 
well as I know that you have as much cause to 
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hate him as I have. I am like a cat ; I watch 
and watch. You are too young, my master, to 
mask your face ; and I have seen that in it that 
you wouldn't lite to speak.' 

*Mind what you are saying,' said Mr. Fewster, 
with his knuckles at his teeth ; ^ you are on dan- 
gerous ground.' 

* Why should I mind ?' questioned the Lascar, 
with a curious mixture of fierceness and humility 
in his voice. * My tongue's my own. I have no- 
thing to lose : judge you if you have anything to 
gain. Mind you, I stop at nothing. I am not 
squeamish. You are a gentleman ; I am a vaga- 
bond. I can do what you daren't. I can help you 
to what you want, perhaps ; and you can help me.' 

The cunning of the Lascar was too deep for 
Mr. Fewster. The Lascar saw as clearly as if he 
had been told that Solomon Fewster loved Ellen 
Taylor, and he seized instinctively upon Ellen's 
love for Joshua as the lever by which he was to 
gain power over Mr. Fewster. In the present 
conversation the men were not evenly matched; 
the Lascar had all the advantage on his side. 
Subtle as Mr. Fewster was, his love blinded his 
judgment, and his hate led him to consider that 
this man might be useful to him. 
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*I can help you, you tell me/ he said. *How?' 

*I am cold to the bone/ said the shivering 
wretch. ' Treat me to some rum.' 

They walked until they reached a public- 
house ; then Mr. Fewster gave the Lascar money. 

' Go in and drink ; but don't get drunk.' 

* Ain't you coming in, master ?' 

*No,' said Mr. Fewster, with a look of con- 
tempt at the Lascar's tatters. 'You can buy a 
bottle of rum, and bring it out with you. And 
mind, when you come out, don't walk by my side ; 
follow me.' 

Five minutes afterwards they were walking in 
single file towards Mr. Fewster's place of business, 
where he lived. When they arrived at the door, 
Mr. Fewster hesitated. He wanted to talk to the 
Lascar, to get out of him all he knew about Ellen 
and Joshua ; yet, looking at the Lascar, he hesi- 
tated. The man divined what was in his mind, 
and said, 

' There is a policeman coming along on the 
other side of the way. Go to him and say, " Look 
at this man ; I have occasion to speak to him on 
a matter of business ; but he is a disreputable dog, 
and I want you to watch the house. Eiiock in an 
hour, and if I don't answer, or if you hear any 
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noise, force open the door." Say that to him, or 
something like it, and give him a pint of beer, and 
you will be all right.' 

' Come along,' said Mr. Fewster, stung by the 
Lascar's quiet sneer; *I am not frightened of 
you.' 

' You have no need to be, master. You can 
use me like a dog, if you give me to eat and 
drink.' 

*Like a dog!' echoed Mr. Fewster, with a 
laugh. ' Well, suppose I regard you in that light ; 
it may be useful.' 

Mr. Fewster struck a light in the shop, in 
which there were at least a score of coffins — ^re- 
spectable coffins, solemnly black as coffins should 
be, with respectable nails to match. 

' Waiting for tenants,' he remarked pleasantly 
to the Lascar. * The cheap ones — common deal 
— are in the workshop at the back.' Mr. Fewster 
put the candle down upon a coffibi, and looked 
complacently upon his wares. ^ Handsome, are 
they not ? This one, now, with lacquered handles 
and silvered plate for name, age, and virtues, what 
should you say to that ?' 

' Shouldn't care much for it,' said the Lascar, 
with evident repugnance. * It would be more suit- 
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able for such as you, master. A cheap one — a 
common deal — ^will be good enough for me, when 
my turn comes.' 

* Quite good enough, I should say.' 

* You are not going to stop here talking, are 
you ?' inquired the Lascar, seeing that Mr. Few- 
ster evinced no disposition to move. 

'Why, don't you like it, you dog?' retorted 
Mr. Fewster, with a spice of his native humour. 
' No, I don't ; it smells of worms.' 
With a pleasant laugh Mr. Fewster led the 
way into his sitting-room, and set light to the fire 
and lit a second candle. 

* This is better,' said the Lascar, huddling be- 
fore the fire. ' Ah, this is good, this warmth ; it 
is life ! Have you ever slept out in the cold, mas- 
ter ?' 

' No, you dog,' answered Mr. Fewster. 

He had recovered his self-possession and much 
of his usual equanimity. 

' I have ; in the cold and wet, for two or three 
nights together.' 

' There was the Union,' suggested Mr. Few- 
ster. 

' I have been there often enough. Sometimes 
I was too late ; sometimes there were too many 
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of us; sometimes I didn't care even for that 
shelter.' 

' Would you like to sleep in my shop ? I think 
I could trust vou there.' 

* I think you might. I shouldn't be likely to 
steal a coffin. I shouldn't care to sleep there^ 
master, and that's flat. If I woke up in the dark^ 
I should see dead men lying in the coffins. I 
wouldn't mind it so much if the cofi&ns were plain 
deal ones ; but black — ugh !' 

Mr. Fewster laughed loud and long. Coffins 
were playthings to him — toys symbolical of the 
joys of life. He laughed merrily as he set food 
on the table, the Lascar watching him with greedy 
eyes the while. ' Fall to, you dog !' said Mr. 
Fewster ; and like a dog, devoid though of a dog's 
generous nature, the Lascar fell to, and devoured 
the bread and cheese. Meanwhile Mr. Fewster 
helped himself to a large glass of rum. He was 
one of the soberest of undertakers, who, as a rule, 
are not the soberest of men. He drank but very 
rarely ; but when he did, all the worst part of his 
nature disported itself, in revenge for being gener- 
ally kept so much under control. Now as he drank 
his rum — and he drank it neat — he became savage, 
vengeful, desperate. He had never felt till now 
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how deeply he loved EUen Taylor. He had loved 
her in a light way from the first, and his love had 
grown quietly, and had been fed by her avoidance 
of his attentions. Her behaviour towards him 
had deepened his love and intensified it. Yet all 
along, notwithstanding that he felt he was not as 
agreeable in her eyes as he would wish to be, he 
thought that to have he had only to ask. * They, 
poor working people,' he thought, * earning just 
enough to keep them, living as it were from hand 
to mouth, must feel flattered and honoured by my 
attention — ^by the attention of a man who has a 
prosperous business and an account at the bank.' 
As for marriage, he had not thought of that till 
lately. But Ellen had so firmly and so steadily 
repulsed him in any advances he had plucked up 
courage to make, that he had resolved to lower 
himself and ask her to be his wife. Having de- 
termined to make the sacrifice, he considered that 
the road was clear to him. He reasoned with 
himself thus : ' She thought perhaps that I did 
not mean honourably by her, and that is the cause 
of her treating me so coldly ; but when she learns 
my real intentions she cannot but feel flattered, 
and must accept me.' 

He thought over these things as he sat before 
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the fire, entirely engrossed by love for Ellen and 
liate for Joshna. The Lascar had helped himself 
to the spirits, and as Mr. Fewster sat studying 
the fire, he sat studying his host. That it was 
a stu^y that interested him and pleased him was 
evident from the satisfied expression in his face, 
imd from the satisfied manner in which he mbbed 
his hands gently over one another. 

' Well, you dog !' exclaimed Mr. Fewster in- 
solently. 

* Well, master ?' replied the Lascar meekly. 

* Have you had enough, you dog ?' 
' Plenty, thank you, master.' 

The Master took another drink of rum, and 
the Dog followed suit. The Master regarded the 
Dog with a contemptuous assumption of supe- 
riority. The Dog regarded the Master with be- 
coming humbleness. But the Dog had the best 
of it, although he did cast down his eyes. 

' Look up, you dog,' said Mr. Fewster. 

The Dog looked up. 

' What would you do to Joshua Marvel if you 
had him here, with no one by ?' 

The Lascar, who had been playing idly with 
the knife with which he had cut his supper, raised 
it, and with a fierce action struck at the air. 
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Then, springing to his fieet, he threw aside his 
chair, and kneeling on the ground, made motions 
with his fingers as if he were strangling an enemy. 

'H-m!' exclaimed Mr. Fewster, looking at 
the aptomed face, blazing with vindictiveness, 
that fronted his. ' Dangerous !' 

' That's my business. I'll risk the danger of 
it. See you — shall I speak plainly ?' 

' Yes.' 

* This girl that you love worships the man 
that you and I hate — ' 

' Say that you hate, you dog,' interrupted Mr. 
Fewster. * I'll have no partnership. I am mas- 
ter.' 

'I ask your pardon, master. The girl that 
you love worships the man that I hate. She is 
waiting for him to come home ; so am I. I have 
sworn death to him. When he comes home, the 
girl that you love will have no eyes for any one 
but him. What chance will you have with her 
then ?' 

' Stop. You are too fast. Speak of yourself 
and of them without reference to me. Don't 
iterate with your damnable tongue about the girl 
that I love. The girl that I love, I'll have ' 

' So you shall, master, if I can help you.' 
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' When I want your help, I'll ask for it. Now 
go on with your story, and heed my caution.' 

With ready wit the Lascar fell into Mr. Few- 
ster's humour. 

* This girl that I speak of — as pretty a picture 
of flesh and hlood as eyes ever saw — is loved hy a 
gentleman who in a sort of way has lowered him- 
self to think of her. But the gentleman has made 
up his mind to have her, and when a gentleman 
makes up his milid, who shall stop him? He 
goes one night to the house where this pretty girl 
lives — I shouldn't wonder if the very flower that 
the gentleman wore in his hutton-hole wasn't in- 
tended for her — ' 

' You are a clever dog, you !' said Mr. Few- 
ster, half in anger, half in admiration. 

' Thank you, master. With the flower in his 
button - hole the gentleman goes to the house 
where his pretty girl lives, and there he spends 
the evening, and hears read, I daresay, some 
letters which she has received from his rival, who 
is a sailor — I only speak from fancy, master ; set 
me right if you can.' 

* How can I set you right when I know no- 
thing about it, you dog, except by saying that I 
shouldn't think it likely she received any letters ?' 
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* Thank you, master. My fancy was wrong, 
I've no doubt. The gentleman, then, is obliged 
to listen to some letters which have been received 
from abroad, and is obliged to listen to affec- 
tionate words uttered by the girl he loves for his 
rival far away — ^mind, master, I don't know this, 
I only suspect it — and he sees, too, in her face, 
that when her sailor-boy comes home, she will 
open her arms to his rival, to his enemy, whom 
he hates, and would like to see put out of the way.' 

' How do you know that last T 

' I have seen it in his face ; I have heard it in 
his voice. I happened to see the gentleman come 
out of his sweetheart's house one rainy night, not 
long ago ; and I happened to hear the gentleman 
mutter that he would give money if that sailor- 
lover was drowned.' 

' If I were the gentleman, and you told me 
this to my face, I should say that you lied.' 

' Of course you would ; but what should you 
know of it ? Still, master, confess that the story 
is a likely one as far as it has gone.' 

* There is more of it to come, then ?' asked 
Mr. Fewster, who had turned his back so that the 
Lascar should not see his face. 

' There is more of it to come. But say, first. 
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it is a likely story as far as I have told it/ said 
the Lascar a little doggedly. 

'It is likely enough. I have heard stories 
more strange.' 

* Where did I leave oflf ? 0, about my hearing 
this gentleman say, as he stood bareheaded in the 
rain, that he wished his rival were dead. Now 
that was a fortunate hearing for me. Not that I 
should take advantage of what I heard ; not that 
I should go to the pretty girl's brother, and then 
tell him what I had heard the gentleman say 
about his sailor-friend ; not that I should go to 
the pretty girl herself and say, " Beware of the 
gentleman; he means mischief; if he can ruin 
your lover he will." That would be a mean thing 
to do ; for it would upset the gentleman's chances 
with the girl that he loves. No ; I should go to 
the gentleman, and say, '^ I hate this absent lover, 
and anything that I could do to make him suffer, 
I would do cheerfully. You would do the same. 
But you are a gentleman, and I am a dog. You 
mustn't be seen in the matter. What you want 
done do through me. Never mind how mean it 
is, how dirty it is ; do it through me. And all 
the return I want for it is enough to buy food and 
shelter, and perhaps a drop of grog and a bit of 
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tobacco." That wouldn't be much to ask in re- 
turn for what I may be able to do for him.' 

' But no gentleman would compromise himself 
by entering into a bargain with a — a — ' 

' A dog, master — say a dog ; it is good enough 
for me/ interposed the Lascar with a careless 
laugh. 

' With a dog like you. I don't see how the 
aflfair could be arranged with a proper understand- 
ing as to what was expected to be done.' 

' It could be arranged easily enough, master. 
I might ask the gentleman, supposing he had a 
flower in his button-hole, to give me that flower, 
and not say another word. That would be a pro- 
per understanding for both of us.' 

Mr. Fewster rose, and put aside the curtain of 
the window. The rain was coming down hard and 
fast, and the wind was tearing furiously through 
the streets. 

* A fine storm for a ship to be in near rocks, 
master,' said the Lascar, who had risen, and was 
standing by his side. 

'It is time for you to be going,' said Mr. 
Fewster, turning abruptly away from the window. 

* In such a night as this !' exclaimed the Las- 
car. ' And I with no place to put my head in !' 
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' You are homeless, then?' The Lascar nodded. 
^ Well, I take you into my service. It would be 
hard if no one could be found to do a good turn 
for a poor devil like you.* 

* That it would, master,' said the Lascar, 
standing in an attitude of expectation ; ' and 
thank you. Could you spare that flower out of 
your coat ?' 

Blinded by passion, inflamed by jealousy, Mr. 
Fewster detached the flower, and threw it to the 
Lascar, whose eyes gleamed with satisfaction as 
he put it in his pocket. 

*You can sleep in the out-house,' said Mr. 
Fewster ; * and as every dog should have a kennel, 
I daresay you can find a coffin to lie in.' 

*No, thank you, master; I will lie on the 
ground.' He poured what remained of the rum 
into his glass, and raised it to his lips. ^ Here's 
luck, and my faithful service to you ! You may 
depend upon me, for my heart is in my work.' 
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